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ORIGINAL POETRY. 














Pentopicat Liveratrre on the one hand affords employment to the public 
LVOrs its tendencies to the pursnitof scievee and intellectualim 
: md,ont r, it gives a more general and free spirit to 
literature itse than it wou therwise have, by bringing together the pro 
dnetions of every class of mind, displaying the main points of consideration 
in almost everv » started, opening the door to every in 
tirer whos pect, and, in addition to this 
“thing, w s elegant “ we 
: in a state intellectua 
Stok 


SOCRATES. 
Tue d iV Was almost spent, W hen through the streets 
Of Athens pressed th’ inquiring throng, to learn 
The fate of Socrates. The cathering 
Was dense arvund the temple's portico 
And eve ry ear with deep solicitude 
Was turned, to catch the pe ils of ¢ loquence 
That swelled within the dome The old man stood 
Before the high tribunal, with a mien 
Undaunted, and a god-like dignity 
His arms were calmly folded on his breast 
While the keen glances of his plereing eyes 
Th it still retained their wonted fire, we re fixed 
Upon his bo!d accusers, Anytus 
And Lycon, and Myletus; men who could 


Enchain the mind with powers of rheter 


And hold the listening multitude, e: hained 
Entranced, unconscious of their beit vet 
Could not endure the searching gaze of him 
The sage philosopher, whose precepts were 
As laws to Athens md whom all re ! 
Save the ambitious aspirants whose breasts 


Motionless and ealm 


As one who conte npl ites some ple asant them: 


We re racked bY envy 


He there remained, with lips that wore a smil 
Whe nh danger rendered o 


His hair was parted from his lofty brow, 


vy doubly sweet 
Where time had stamped its impress, and where thought 
Had left its traces Pity mildly beamed 
In his expression, while the dee p-laid schemes 
Of wicked men unfolded to his view 
A stillness, solem is the sepulchre’s 
Fell strangely o'er the crowd. when the stern voics 
Of the accusers died upon the ear 
Then did a thousand hearts throb painfully 
As the eye rested on the prisoner ; 
And every mind was eager for the words 
As they should fall like thunder from his lip 





Repelling the « charges; but no sign 
Of anger soil’d the ea rserent 


That graced his features 


His mantie round him 





v then he drew 
s he would depart 
Nor deigned an answer. deem it UNnWuse 
© bore ho reproach to stand 
" 


we with idle words, as if 


For one whose 
On his def 











There needed proof that Grecia’s wisest so 
Was guiltless. Placidly ne turned toward 
His breathless friends 


kind soothing words 
Phen to the judees utte ! 





His thoughts vet secku mfluence 
The angry p ssions but to mantfest 

The « rage spring * from the cor ousnes 
Of innocence, and show how tranquilly 

The diseiplined m nd, familiar with the love 


Of virtue, looks on ith Then he alone 
OF all the « wd of listeners heard unmoved 


The fatal sentence spokes 





een the vile 

Malicious orators, who there had vied 

And strained each nerve to work upon the heart 

(ould searce conceal a shudder, when the voice 

Pronouncit ¢ death by poison, stru k their ears 
A murmur rose among the multitude 

When the last ray of hop expire d The throng 

Touched by the s e, dispersed each to his home 

And as the shades of eve drew nigh, the street 


And the wide squares deserted, echoed not 


The rumbling of the chariot-wheel: no sounds 
O1 miee, or mingling vo s, or the din 
Of merry aruz att r toil were heard— 
F i Aun is nour 

Days | 1. “Twas early morn, 
When at a prison-gate appeared a group 
Awatting entrar They were long-tried friends 


Apollodorus, Phaedo md the wihte 


Of Socrates, Xantippe, with her son 
Supported bv the fa 

And silent passed they when the huge gates 
Were flung upon their hinges. Mid the gloom 
Of th mig corridors, that echoed sounds 


tul Critoe Sad 


Fearful and strange, the death-croans, and loud wail 
OF the despatri ig wretches, came and died 

While, ever and anon, the clank of chains 

And the harsh grating of the portal bolts 


And the stern voice of passionate rebuke 


Disturbed the silence So at length they came 


To where the gray-haired captive was immaured, 
Within a cell of stone The giant guard 

Armed as befits one whose rough duty t 

To hold bad men submissive, and to tame 

The restive spirits, kept a needless wateh 

With a strict eye, beside the massive doors 

The cheerful sage arose from his cold seat, 

To meet the melancholy trai 
Of joyful welcoming, as he was wo 
When in far happier davs, beneath some grove s 
Delightful shade, they 


Wilh smilies 


thered to receive 


Instruction bits exhausted limbs scarce raised 
¥ ponderous | nks that hune to them. and galled 
wasted flesh; yet ne complaimt or sigh 
groan escaped him: not a transtent cloud 


» his brow betrayed the agony 
it tortured him He hid the cruel chan 





neath his mantled folds, to spare tho warts 
Already pierced too t Xantippe t 


i vathed it with her tears 


son his neck, and 


. 


ry see 


) 


' 
That moment wrune his breast. and somethi 
\ 


There was of str \ with his stifled eriet 


nd to his eves he raised a tettered hand 


A 
And w iped away a tear, then bade fits Tries 





Lead back the cherished object, t thadn 
His weakness known, and rendered him 
Wi every nerve ind be we st ma 
Ti \ oon ! farrayed, to meet 
I ink the deerees of fat 
The a 

A ‘ ? 1 = ¢ sieer 
I forgetl ‘ of sorrow, Vv 
Discour ot ie ale ny 
lhe ery u ' ovs of heave 
Where it holds converse with the zood and wise, 
(Mt early time, whot i with their renewn 
And prophet it i thi tha 
r} 1« sprit Ve ib SWe 
(lon nie 

Five drew nigh pra tt i 
Had fallen far into the west, and shone 


Pleasantly throueh the erated window-bars 
Reminding the illustrious prisoner 
(fF the sad hour of death 
= i to Crito while | gaze onee more 


ingrateful Athe 





Phe far-famed « 
And temple ind its rows of column to d 


streets were still 


ty, with its splendid done 


y the ist crimson rays The 
A: i d was heard to break 
The deep repos The sage looked silenth 

And traced the well-known avenues, and saw 

l 


‘ irb iles devoted to the gad 


And beautiful cardens, grove ind shady walk 
KF " iy to his eves, and bre hed tarewe 


With a full heart; th turned away, and read 
1 1 m rasp, and drank 


T oOrimming bowl Wi 
The poisonous fluid to the dregs. He stretched 





His manacled limbs upon a couch and lay, 

ts ersu with hi friends in loity strain 

I oer him can i sense of weariie 

An enized, his features lost their ealm 

s ity ! the venom worked 

Its 1 irderous end, exhat ted nature with 

Convulsive throes gave o'er the struggle! w.n.w 





ORIGINAL TALES. 





WHO'S THE THIEF? OR A WOMAN OUTWITTED! 





Sue was a e—s from the window of her father’s man 
sion on the H v1) The oon Was shining in, and Tay its 
silent pale beauty on the floor—and from that window suc a seer 
Moonli t. mountams da river inthe lavish abund eof m 


mer. What d be more heautifu Quietly slept the bosom of 














the tranquil stream beneath the sky of that pleasant night lum 
mering here with the yellow tremulous beams, deepening there 
into shadow y oom, beneath the soft banks overhung with heavy 
foliage. Sometimes a steamboat ploughed by, with the steady 
repeated splash of its massive wheels, and the rushing sound of 
its bow breath throuch the calm water— hts gleam tro 
its decks, a voluminous train of firey smoke streaking Ux 
transparent air tar in its track 
Ah!” sighed Kat if I were on in that steamboat, cog 

to New-York 

Then a sloop stole by—it sail dimly beautiful in the soft 
atmosphere, and ‘ r like tin bliss through the shades of 
Elysium As she watched it slow) psing along with the tide 
the voice of a sail singing a rude but cheerful air, met her ear 
Night gives harm tothe commonest sightand sound. A ruined 
hovel, whict he daytume looks filthy and repulsive, shows like 


i sweet painting bene the moon: and voces which generally 
you wo not have r inded, have a distinctness and a meaning 
the hus and repose of iture, that make them strange objects 


of interest and pleasure 


I wish I were a sailor,” Kate murmured [wish I were. To 
be out all the lor summer nights on the rivet To be a man—a 
tree roud mar Ohl i l were a man 

The sloop d ppeared behind a projecting cliff, and the song 
s ale ithe distance, ft rand tater Then ut died away 
Every thing was but 1 ery of a whippoorw from the oy 
posite re, andt newer of katydid As the musing and 

nely woKed ul ! thet nehes ofa ve Which crowned 
he stimu om the! on Ww ht ria hon Stowml ! aw Un 
firetles streamin ! he t flashes redden uid 
facing and beamu iy heer w dark places Will strange 
veautit radiance 

I wish | were af \ ! hi Kat llow happy they 
i They have 1 " 0 trai no old how I 

vat Now there ‘ Sully—so s tul—s 
Ax t rear i i cola er Steam il ‘) 
! yore mi « \ ! ' ul ‘ 
\ fine f i ist trot tt on DOU 
' up tot ft d watel 1 ! vased 
= t ‘ = wa one toerv, Whet t ot 
! ! ! entivin thet dsot a tidal ught 
' l sifth ul ofthe player were 
| i \ 1 yw Shel sun 
{ 1 lov ' 
| «ke “ it be? Pa’s cone away—besides 
1 me y if were here Ma's in New-York, and she 
t \ r lt i in Joh and as tor aunt Sally hush 
here ut poral 
Avam from the beach, under the | beneath the house, came 
tt wo weet Llov Lieve bat thee the 
L voi better than a hund fl ing the word She sprai 
It's Rdware Edward—i knew—!I Ameo it was you ind 
her eagerly extended hands were seized by the new comer. a 
teel, good king ye of twenty, im a manner Ube most ex 
pressive of Vy atthe mee 
Kate w ibout seventeen, and just from boarding-school, hav 


; 


e hada smatter of Frenc! 


had read Telemachus, and knew a litte Italan—just enough to 





in that melt mcuage without embarrassment She had 
" ] several okSs of ory, a tew standard poems, an ever 80 
y novel 1} to paint flows make ilt-paper 
baskets, and draw maps. Then she could danee—oh! divinely 
and sing sweetly, and play on the forte-piano magnihecently 
fora girl. Thatis what we call © finishing her education” now- 
day 


e sew rapidly and neatly? Did she under 
tand house-keeping Wa he a cood aruhmetircian? Had she 
cultivated a correct taste in reading Was she cheerful 


> 
, 


ind sensible 
Heave M 1 onser Arithmetician! sewme house keey 
| ' hat why ev rich and fashionable, and, as | 
ud betore, had finished her educatben 
Her disy to y, that’s every thing after all Ienoranc: 
may be remedied ‘ ty will fade, or pal upon the eve a plan 
ra becomes dear when sated with an mntelligent mind 
ywarm hear Disp is the main thing m a wife 
Kate aliapositio Was char 4 So kind and sensitive, and 
extreme ly Tectionate Ss was. in short, one of that numero 
cla of young lar who rust have something to love Shy 


ythat very evening while they were walking in the 


" t path! I ext box 

Wi re { Edw you rere something tolove. There 
s your tather 

Oh. ¥ Edward, to be sur l e pa, but 

Yo 1, ther 

vy vy. bu othe way half the tune 


And John—that cood old white-headed man who works in the 
rdet 
Yee. Edward, I do love old John; but | mean a different kind 
of love 
Well, there nunt Sally 
ind she nearly pushed him off a steep bank 
He chased 


Oh! you 
With all her education she was rather a hoyder 
her around the green plot, and there is no knowing what might 
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have ensued when the voice of aunt Sally was heard calling her 
name, and the glowing look of happiness faded from her face, and 
the pouting girl advanced towards the house with a pace as slow 
and reluctant as the step with which the school-boy creeps unwill- 
ingly to school. 

I hate details as much as Kate hated aunts. Details, except on 
particular occasions, are excessively stupid. I am only giving 
the outline of a story. It is of no kind of consequence to the 
reader who all these p ople were, and whether they were “ born 
of poor but honest parents.” It is sufficient to say that these two 
young persons were very fond of each other, and were very much 
beloved by every one but aunt} Sally, and that the y had the kindest 
wishes for all the world except aunt Sally. This aunt Sally was 
an embittered old woman, of the worst possible disposition, yet 
with art enough to keep her brother, Mr. Stanley, and his wife, in 
ignorance of her real nature. Her own peace and happiness had 
been poisoned long since by her vanity, pride, and bad temper 
She had, according to her own account, rejected a great many 
men, who ought to sing praises to fate for their escape. Wretched 
herself, it was the aim of her life to make others so. She looked || 
black upon all the innocent amusements of life, was always fear 
ing and complaining and doubting and preaching, always warn- 
ing the young against cheerful recreations and natural impulses, || 
breaking up every litte circle of happiness with sneers and inuen- 
dos, and long lectures about nothing at all—bah! how I hate such 
women. Nothing can be more injudicious in parents than to com- | 
mit the business of instruction to such hands. Their pupils, or 
victims, which is the same thing, will soon, from the mere force of 
association, look upon knowledge and prudence with disgust. 
Poor Kate had the misfortune to be under her charge ; and especial 
ly since the absence of Mr. and Mrs. Stanley to the eity on a short 
visit, had felt repugnance to her society. It was nothing but re- | 
straints and prohibitions. She could not step without breaking a 
rule. “ Don’t go down by the river,” don't tread on the |) 
grass,” and “don’t pull the leaves from the box,” and don’t do |) 
this, and don’t do that, had re-echoed in her ears so often and so | 
dolefully that, fairly tired out, she had at last seated herself silent- | 
ly at the window where we first presented her to the reader 

The sre the beauty ef the night beguiled her weary thoughts, till | 
the flute of Mr. Edward Lawton announced that the young gen- || 
tleman for whom she had conceived an attachment as warm as | 
her loathing of her aunt Sally was complete, had landed from | 
one of the steamboats just from the city of New-York. [tis pretty 
well settled that from that city in the most imtolerable period of 
the summer heat every body goes; and Mr. Edward Lawton 
availing himself of his intimacy with the family of the Stanleys, 
chose their residence as his temporary refuge from the 


and * 


inconveniencies of the town 

| 

Well, here he was, and completely in love with the country | 
and with Kate. They were old acquaintances, and I believe 


at all events | should think so, as he did sometimes at 


for instance, good humoredly kiss her rosy | 


COUSINS ; 
meeting and parting, 
cheek, without meeting any further reproof than a blush and a |! 
Come, Mr. Lawton, 
” from that detestable aunt 


very slight struggle from her, and a “ come, 
good by, you'll be too late for the boat, 
Sally. 

Edward had seen Mr. Stanley in the city, and from him had 
received a note of five hundred dollars. This note was to be 
paid by the young man in case a certain gentleman should call 
before Mr. Stanley himself could return home. Dreaming notof 
the deep duplicity and wickedness which characterized the bad | 
woman who had so artfully succeeded in winding herself into the 
confidence of Mr. and Mrs. Stanley, he, the morning subsequent 
to his arrival, placed the money in her hands. No witness was by. 

“ Please keep it,” he said, * til Mr. Stanley comes back. I'm, 
for a walk with Kate.” } 

These walks with pretty women in the country are dangerous. | 
l advise young people against them. There is something in the 
exercise that sends the blood through the veins with a livelier 
motion, and prepares them for the reception of soft impressions i 

‘How beautiful!” said Kate. She was looking at a rose-bud 

* Beautiful, indeed!” echoed Edward. He was looking at her H 

“ Llove flowers,” said Kate, “ better than any thing in the world.” 

“ So do I,” said Edward, “ except—” 

“What?” 

* Yourself, dear Kate.” 

So much for summer rambles in the country. 

They were very happy, very ; in short, they were engaged to 
be married. | 

* T hate aunt Sally ; do not tell her,” said Edward | 

* Oh no.” replied Kate. “ She is old, cross, and ugly 
her too. She is a bad, stupid old woman.” : 

‘ Never mind her,” said Edward; “ but, dear Kate, 
us, no one hears us but heaven, ‘Tell me you love me.” | 

Her head reclined on his bosom 

But Edward was mistaken, as the young sometimes are. Some | 
one, besides heaven, both heard and saw. It was aunts Sally. She 
listened; she shook with rage. She was like a st rpent in the 
bush, with her small black eyes glistening. She vowed revenge 
Back to her room she slunk, with a boiling bosom. . } 

“Twill blast them. ‘They little think what is hanging over | 
their heads,” said this wicked woman. 

Mr. Stanley was a good man, but one of those whom you 
can lead any where. Edward had been wild, reckless, and eXx-| 


T hate. 


ho one sees 


travagant, and had been suspected of one habit, a dreadful one, 
viz. gambling. Before Mr. Stanley reached home Edward returned 
tothe city, and having forgotten, in the happiness of Kate's socie- 


|Cigars and wine followed 
| whirled; 


| oaths ; 


land almost 


| - 
|| the sweetness of nature. 


j which 
various || 


| denee, 


land wound my feelings 


ty, that he had deposited the money with aunt Sally, wrote a note 
to Mr. Stanley on the subject, as follows 


“ My pear sin—The five hundred dollars placed by you in my | 


hands I gave to Mrs. Beaufort 
to the city I trust 
Fate sometimes plays strange tricks. One 
three days after met him in the street. He was thinking of Kate 
“ What, Ned, my boy,” said his friend Walter, “ how are you ? 
Come in here with me.” 
* What, a billiard-room ! 
3 Ridi« ulous, come 
something to tell you; 


Business suddenly recalled me 


I shall soon, see you again. Yours, &ec.” 


No, 
along; you need not play 
>and he almost dragged him in 

They were both first-rate players. It was in the evening, and 
the room was filling fast. One after another whom he knew 
and in au hour he was strongly excited in the game 
His blood was heated, his brain 


I have sworn off.” 
Come, 


no; 


came in, 


he betted, lost, quarreled 


the accusation, the retort; the lie, the blow; discord, fury, 
whirl, crash, broken windows and glass, and he lay at full length 
senseless on the floor. In a few moments he found 
himself in the arms of a friend, and in the street. 

It was a breathless moonlight night. The air was soft and re- 
freshing on his hot and throbbing forehead; the 
rious with their myriads of stars, stretched high and still above 
his head. What a contrast their holy silence and order, 
tranquil and sublime expanse, all pure and broad and serene, ¢ 


fered 


| tothe pestilential air of the confined, riotous room, loaded with smoke 
hand the 
|| Oh! what a contrast between the vile demoniac spirit of man and 


fumes of drunken revel, and echoing with execrations. 


There is surely some spell in a bright 
sky at night, which awes down the impotent fury of human pas- 
It stilled and hushed those of Edward 
bashed, and hid his face and wept. 

It was 
and 


sions. 
his bosom subsided, he felt a 

At this moment a gentleman stepped from the crowd. 
Stanley in sorrrow than in anger,” 
yet wore a severe look of reproach, which made Edward recoil. 
| He grasped him by the hand, and led him away to a solitary spot, 
where the shadow nearly concealed them from view. 

Edward Lawton,” were his words, delivered in a deep and 
agitated tone, “ you are a villain!” 

The young man collected his senses in amoment. The insult 
went to his heart. He raised his fist to prostrate before him the 
slanderer of his honor, but a recollection stole upon him. The fa- 
ther of Kate. His hairs were white. Age claims reverence, 
generous youth ever yields willingly—love wil- 


His face seemed more “ 


more 


lingly still 


ll manner was freezing 


lam an old man. Your father loved 
but 1 could tell a story of his son, 


‘Yes, young sir strike. 
me. True, he 
ever beloved by us both, which would almost move his bones in 
the coffin 

Edward was proud and haughty. He had perfectly recovered 
his composure, and drawing himself up, said, 

‘You are pleased to magnify a very ordinary case of impru- 


is in his grave, 


sir, into a heinous offence. 


age and station and other circumstances to debase my character 
You must allow me to assure Yyu, sir, 


that there is no man living, except yourself, from whom I would 


jhear such language with impunity.” 


‘So young—-so specious—yet so deep and subtle,” rejoined Mr 
Stanley. “ Never have | before been so deceived. But come, sir,” 
he added, sternly, “let us fling aside our masks and understand 
why weare met. I have ever taken you, Edward Lawton, for a 


young man, whatever might be your imprudence, of integrity 


}and honor.” 


dare assert that I am otherwis« 


asked Edw: urd, = 


I charge you with gambling—with vile 


* And who,’ 
‘1 do, sir. 
a aithy tavern—with drunke nne n—end with robes ry! 
“Mr. Stanley, for heaven's sake, are you mad ? 

“Your duplicity, sir, can no longer avail you. The five hundred 
dollars which I rashly entrusted to your care, sir, has been risked 
most likely at that table where but now | stood an un- 
gacy and disgrace.” 


_riouung in 


and lost, 
observed witness of your profli 
Nothing is more like guilt than innocence when sudde nly startled 
with accusations Which appear supported by circumstances. The 
real criminal, prepared for these circumstances, meets them with 
composure and combats them with wary coolness and sagac ity— 
but he who is charged unjustly, is shocked and bewildered, and 
|| knows not how to act. Edward had long since forgotten the inci- 
dent of the money, and when thus astounded with 
dreadful, stammered forth an incoherent explanation, which only 
satisfied Stanley that the statement of Mrs. Sally Beaufort was 


a charge 


so 


correct 
“Tam unaccustomed,” at length said Edward, “ 
fend myself from such a suspicion as you have conceived against 


to descend to de- 


me, but as I feel assured you must be laboring under some singular 
I must beg to know if you are supported in this matter by 
the assertion of Mrs. Beaufort ? 

“She declares solemnly that you never placed any money i 
her hands. But, onthe contrary, asserts that you hastened away 
soon after your arrival with unusual signs of agitation, and that 
she suspected from your manner that something was wrong. Your 
character in this city, she has taken the pains to inquire into 
and finds you plunged in a circle of 


error, 


1 


too, 
] 


dissipated young men, and 


of his associates | 


I have | 


Then came the disgusting up- || 
jroar of a tavern fight—the high passionate words and execrable 


heavens, all glo- | 


their |} 


The heaving of 


He was about to speak—Stanley interrupted him. His | 


Great as that offence may be, | 
jsir, it cannot, at least in my opinion, be as inexcusable or ex- 
|| traordinary as the manner in which you avail yourself of your 


1) 


| resorting to gambling as a means of excitement. I could notcredit 
j this. I was convinced that there must be some mistake. I even 
| Set off, as soon as my leisure permitted, to this city, to seek an in- 
| terview with you, when I accidentally met you in the act of enter- 
| ing that disgusting scene of ribaldry and villany which you have 
just left. I entered with you. I watched your conduct—heard 
| your profane oaths—saw you play for profit, each stake heavier 
than the preceding—until every thing conspired to make Mrs. 
Beaufort’s suspicions mine. Now, sir, if you have done this black 
deed, confess it to me, and my lips shall be sealed for ever. Ifin 
a momentary excitement you have periled the money, led on by the 
| idea of gain, and thus lost it without being able to replace it—tell 
me so, and the matter shall end at once.” 

‘Mr. Stanley,” said Edward, “ your suspicions are not without 
plausibility, and I forgive you. But, mark me, Mrs. Beaufort is 
a dreadful woman, and you will one day discover her character 
In the mean time let me ask if she is still at her usual! 

“She is.” 

“Will you then do me the favor to conceal from her that you 
I assure you that I placed the money in her 
If she is wicked enough todeny 


residence ?”’ 


and I have met. 
but without any witness. 
Something must be done—will you 


hands ; 
| it, I must resort to stratagem. 
grant my request?” 
‘1 wall, and afford every facility for carrying your de 
execution. 

They parte d. Edward conceived a plan to escape 
consequences of the fraud, which he perceived Mrs. Beaufort had 
He accordingly went to a friend 
It was capital, 


gn into 


the dreadful 
resolved to practise upon him 
stated the cireumstance, and disclosed his plot 
but he wanted five hundred dollars to accomplish it, and his friend 
lent it. He immediately started for the residence of Staniey, and 
sought an interview with Mrs. Beaufort. She met him with cool 
deliberation. He had secretly requested the of 
man, who, apparently from accident, was in the aparunent 


presence a ge ntle- 


tan 
ley was from home. 


* My dear Mrs. Beaufort,” said Edward, ‘there has been a 


great mistake between you and me. | stated to Mr. Stanley that 
I had left five hundred dollars with you for him, but, to my great 
astonishment, I find myself in error. Here is the bill, all the 


time in my own pocket-book.” 
The lady colored, stared, and seemed thunderstruck 
| ‘Dome the favor, Mrs. Beaufort, to take this in charge for Mr 
Stanley. It was the strangest of mistakes, certainly. IL must be 
off, as I am hastening on a visit up the country 
Mrs. Beaufort took the bewildered. 
Prese utly he came bac k. Mrs. Beaufort was alone 


Edward left the 


money, 


room 

“Now I think of it,” said Edward again, ‘I will take this 
money myself.” 

The confusion of Mrs. Beaufort was great. She might have 
kept this also, but then the witness. It was impossible, and sh« 
returned it 

‘Now, madam,” said the young man, ‘ we shal! see who's the 
dupe.” 

He instantly returned to the city, and commenced a suit against 


Beaufort for five hundred dollars. His witness was ready to 
prove that he saw him place the money in her hands 

‘ Ay, sir, but I returned it,” exclaimed the lady 

“ Produce your witness,” said Edward 


There was none 


Mrs 


‘It is vain to defend the suit, madam,” said the lawyer. “ The 
money must be paid.” 
Mrs. Sarah Beaufort had no money, except one bill. It was 


produced with tre mbling, and a vague fear of some awful leg 
Stanley instantly recognized it, every thing was 


al 
conse qput neces 


explained, and the young couple were married, * of course 


AGL-E. 


“ Romance a babye 

Fed on toior and sumache; 

Come common sense 

it turns yt syck at stomache.” 
Highgate Doggre! ef 1640. 


In a quartier of Paris occupied by people in middling, yet in- 
distinguished more for the comfort than the style 
of its inhabitants, Jean Bile After h 
had maintained a place of some consideration at the bar, amasse d 
naua 


ce pe ndent life, 


lived an old arecat, St 


a handsome fortune, given a successive education of mar 


le, nunnery and tour to his only and petted daughter Agia 
in Peére la , made his will, 


é 
he chose a dry and warm corner Chaise 
and died 

Azle, who succeeded to hi 
villa near Melun, 


was slender to a fault, : 
quently annexed to a peevish disposition 


and romantic 
She 


s neat town-house, 
just eig rhteen When her father died 
und one of those sylphed figures too fre- 
Her eve Was a deep 


was 


hazel, her cheek red, and her hair was tinted with that shade 
Venetians love so well, and which Titian has immortalized in 
his Flora. The English would perhaps have called it carroty 
"and the Canadians sorrel; it p partook of both; and, without ex- 


iting the animadversions so usually heaped on red hair, accorded 


too well with her brilliant yet tender expression to let any one 


pass it without praise Agle’s glass told her she was nape 
Avla’s schoolmates told her she was rich; Agle’s father told 
her she was an idol. With all these incitements to be weak eer 
ridiculous, Agle had a gentle heart and a well-lettered mind 
Her heart was affectionate and constant, although the smooth tide 
if her affections would be ruffled now and then by those whim- 
sies which attack young men and old. Her crying sin was ro- 
The » ue was a tinge thrown on all her plans, 


Mahee. UMaANES 
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life, pursuits. Like Don Quixotte, she made every beggar a 
knight, and every chaumiére a chateau, Exposed in St. Agnes 
to the amorous babble of the nuns, who mix so strangely the saint 
and sinner, she had her mind thoroughly imbued with romantic 
lore, and could tell an endless chain of Aistoriettes of chevaliers 
sans peur et sans reproche, who released chained demorselles and 
killed chiméres. As she advanced in years, her mind left the old 
ages of the crusades and turned itself upon more Boceacian scenes 
She built a thousand chateaux, (en Espague,) and peopled them 
with dukes and marquisses. She loved to ponder over the portals 
of De Bernis, and used the Latin, which the pious nuns had in- 
tended for the missal, to translate the Georgics of Mars. Love 
was the theme of her thoughts, a nobleman their object; some 
times a castle, sometimes a cottage their habitation. She pulled 
flowers, braided wreaths, scribbled rhymes, and carved her name 
on fifty trees at Willefleurs. 

At sixte en she made a tour with her father to London, Brussels, 
Vienna, and Rome. Strolling once on the Toro, she dropped her 
glove; a youth, with all the graces of twenty. picked it up and 
presented it to her. Agla dreamed of him. At Venice, while 
promenading in the Piazza di San Marco, with her father, by 
moonlicht, she saw a light form meditating with folded arms on 
the brazen horses in front of the church. He turned. It was the 
same handsome stranger. She thought of him all the way to 
Paris. In her chamber she thought of him, and wrote two son- 
nets to his praise. “ He must be a marquis, aduke, pe? moins,” 
thought Agle She sat in the bak ony at her house, in La Rue 
Ney ; she was serenaded. She took the host at Notre-dame ; he 
was at her elbow, and drank of the same cup. She strolled on 
the banks of the Seine at Millefleurs. “ Agile” was carved on 
two willows, ina neat Egyptian character. She entered an arbor 
of clematis; a knot of sweet rhymes hung at the entrance. She 
leaned her head upon her hand. Some body knelt at her feet. She 
sighed; he sighed. She looked down; he looked up. It was 
the stranger 

The reader may imagine the converse which followed. It was 
impassioned and tearful. 

“ Then you are really not a marquis 2” 

“ No, dearest, a plain student at law, named Gilbert Hauteux ; 
and I love you better than if you were the dauphiness.” 

‘And I love you better than I should the dauphin himself 
Plain Hauteux So much the sweeter. Ah me!” 

Not a meeting of theirs was open. All was secret, moonlight 
stolen Eve ry bank and bosque t was haunted with their strolls 
Every loose stone covered a letter. Nosegays were dropped all 
around the house, and guitars were struammed nightly beneath her 
casement. Had Hauteux asked her openly of old Bilesse, Aglx 
would have dismissed him. To marry with herdear father’s consent 
was the last thing to which Aglew herself would have consented. 
An accepted lover and an approved match were her abomination 
No, no; she must run away, be married, throw herself in unut- 
terable anguish at her father’s feet, and be forgiven. Agle loved 
nothing so well as a scene. 

Eve ry thing was pre pared : the cabriolet 
ready, the parting letter written, the rope-ladder swung to the bal- 


engaged, the priest 


cony, the moon at its zenith, and Hauteux tuning his guitar in 
the garden-walk, when Jeanneton, the fl/e-de-chambre, rushed 
into the chambre a coucher of Aglx, to say that Monsieur was 
dying, and wished to give his beloved Agia the parting blessing. 
Agia was just advancing to the balcony, in full dress for the 
elopement. How provoking! Why did her father take it into 
She bit her lip, and would have stamped 


, 


his head to die just then ? 
her little foot, but filial love rushed to her bosom, and she flew. 
with a light step and heavy heart, to her father’s room. The 
saint pére had just arrived. The holy oil had dried upon his lip 

* Agla, ma chére, chére fille! Nous nous venons encore! Jesus 


Christ gardes-tu, ma fille!” 


The last sigh of Jean Bilesse was breathed upon the hening! 


cheek of his daughter 

The cabriolet was dismissed ; the letter burned; the holy father 
was lefi to marry his missal; the moon went down, and Agla 
wept over her sorrows on the bosom of Hauteux 

Reason reigned a while, but romance again returned. The 
draperies were supplanted by hangings of black cloth, the horses 
were laden with black plumes and crape-knots, the coach was fes- 
tooned with serge, the yacht in the river was decorated with a 
black streamer; the white hens were locked in their coops, and 
the black ones only ran at large; the house-dog, a most inveterat 
white, was chained in the cellar. The servants had express or- 
ders to cry an hour a day, and a large black banner floated from 
the peaked top of Millefleurs 

Agl had no one to oppose her marriage. What should she 
do? A marriage in form was a dull and stale affair; e! ype she 
must, and elope she did. A post took them to Italy. A sordid 
and ragged capuchin made them one in St. Marks at Veni e, by 
the light of a single taper at the dead of night 7 

Her house was found in a complete embrouillement on her re- 
turn Placards had been displayed through Paris offt ring re- 
wards for the recovery of her body. The police had been over 
hauling divers bourgeois, and seduction, murder, little and big 
larceny, had been laid at the door of all her neighbors. Aglx 
returned as Madame Hauteux, to hush the hubbub, and confined 
herself all the honeymoon for mere mortification 

Gilbert Hauteux was a clever man, in the English and Ameri- 
can senses of the word. To gain Agl# Bilesse, whom he really 
and dearly loved, he had gratified her whim-whams, and submit- 


ted to fooleries which he despised. He had hoped that the earnest 
and fond attentions of a care spesa would at last settle her vary- 
ing and diseased mind, and render her fit to enjoy all those plea- 
sures and rationalities which huddle so closely around the mar 

riage-hearth. But he was sadly disappointed. He found himself 
possessed (five years after his marriage) of a town and country 
house, and a handsome fortune in the funds. To these his ambi- 
tion and study had added a good name as a distinguished coun 


' sellor. He had two children, Mathilde and Elle. But his sorrow 


was keen when Agla, in her crazy whims, would run abroad in 
search of adventure, like a knight-errant, leaving her babes and 
household to his care. Agle was here, there, everywhere Pa- 
tronizing concerts, flirting at masquerades, driving unattended to 
the purlieus of Paris, sauntering through Versailles, or the Louvre 
or shedding her most pathetic tears at the tomb of Abelard and 
Eloise. A favorite idea of hers, during the summer at Millefleurs 
was to lie at length on the margin of a little stream that purled 
near the high-road to Paris; her white feet bare ; her white shock- 
poodle he ld by a rose colored ribbon her flazeolet (on whi h 
with the harp, she excelled) lying near her. In this mode would 
she lie for hours, and peruse some of the high-wrought pietures 
of Goéthe ; or, like the Marie of Sterne, in his Vevewe Senti 
mentale, make wood and rock resound to the plaintive echo of her 
pipe. Of this phantasy she was cured by seeing the equipages! 
of Ja duchess de ceci, or la comtesse de cela drive by While the 


egled from their coach-windows at the 


gay dames nodded and g 





femme folle A group of Savoyards too, would stop and rape 
at her; and, after grinding their hurdygurdy, baw! out for their 
‘trois sous.” Agle sickened of this habit, and flew to some other | 
equally absurd 

All the eau monde was ringing with the preparations for a 
masquerade to be given at chateau-jeune. The noblesse were all 
invited, and even royalty was to grace the féfe. Cards were sent 
tothe Honorable G. Hauteux and lady. Hauteux, of course, re 
fused; his whole soul was in his children, law-books, and wifi 
when she stayed at home. He had no reason to be jealous of her 


| she had no caraliere servrente like all other Parisian wives; but ! 


still he saw her pining for state, excitement, novelty eufrelé.— 
Though she had never, in appearance, ceased to love him, still he 
was Well aware that the constant abrasion of their tastes would 
at last wear out patience and love itself. The evening before the 
masquerade Agle entered the nursery, and beheld Hauteux with 
a child on each knee, while a manly tear stood in his eye | 

“ Do not fo, said Hauteux 

* Dear Gilbert,” said she, “ T would do almost any thing to show 
how well I love you, but I cannot forego the masque.” | 


Nothing was to be gained by words, and Aglex, seating herself 


at her harp, soon lulled, with her sweet voice, her little ones to sleep 

The choice ra/et of Hauteux was a queer German youth, who 
had lived nearly all his lifein Paris. Elis name was Papp: lbaum 
Kupfersechmid, which is equivalent in good English to Poplar 
Coppersmith. He had large blue eyes, set wide apart in a rather 
vacant face. His nose had a most inveterate turn up, and his teeth | 
were anything but Parisian. He was born, so he said, somewhere | 
between Hamburg and Meidenschwartz. He was keen and know 
ing. He was frequently (éte-a-téfe with his master, and the ser 
vants said he decided all the law cases. He was extremely moral: 
attended matins and vespers regularly, and his only oath was | 
“ Poctelfleisch.” 

The night of the mask arrived. Aglaw, beautifully habited as 


a ragére Arcadienne, stepped into the coach alone, and soon found 


herself making sof¢ises among the masquers in the salon. A splen- 
did firure soon attracted the attention of all He was gorge ously 
clad in velvet and jewe ls. Some w hispe red that it was the dau 
phin—others that the gay king of England had come over to attend 
the féle. Wherever he went he was the “ eynosure of neighbor- 
ing eyes.” 

How did Agle’s heart leap for joy when she found herself to be 
the chosen obj et of this lion of the mask He was ever at her 
side, and now and then a deep sigh showed that his jewels glitter 
ed over a cankered heart. Agle purposely led the way to where 
a delightful bower was lit by the moon, and the air cooled by spout 
ing dolphins; at a distance embowered by wreaths and spires of 
lamps, the masquers were chattering in accordance with the brisk 
music. The stranger followed ' 

‘ Aglw,” said he, “ [have loved you long and tenderly. Nay 
turn not away, but hear me. I have watched you at Terni and 
Tivoli—I have knelt with you at St. Peter’s—I have dreamed and 
prayed for you—I have loitered around you at Millefleurs, and 
have sighed, ah, how vainly, at the altar of San Marco. Lam 
pining, dying for you, Aglw. Your name is the last I breathe at 
night, and yours the first I pronounce at morn 

Agile did not withdraw her hand 

‘lL am,” continued he, “ d/ principe de Flocio, and ni ¥y patazce 
is close upon the castle di Santangelo, at Rome. 1 have seen you 
walking with your cicishee in my gardens, and since I saw you 
my poor heart has known no rest. [have wealth. immense wealth 
Gold, slaves, gardens, all are heaped upon me; but still I sigh 
amid all the pleasures | have notAgle. You are married, (Agia 
trembled) but to whom? One who adores you, and is night and 
d ay at your feet? No, one whose whole soul is in his books, and 
cares not for her who should be his goddess, his idol. Let us away 
immediately. At the shrine of San Pietro we will be made one 
and never, never part again, Agl«.’ 

So saying, he took her hand and led her quietly out of the bower 





the chateau. It was pitchy dark. Ah, foolish Agia, she yielded 
too easily’ Her conductor led her by diverse dark and winding 
ways which no one could penetrate unaided by the clue of Ar 
adne She felt herself lifted into a coach; the word was given, 
and the coach drove on in a tortuous direction, which seemed to 
purzle Agiw more and more The lamps were few There 
seemed no pMissi r Veh les Sudde nly the coach stopped she 
was handed out by the prince, and entered a dark vestibul Ro 
mance was creeping off and reality creeping on. A woman took 
her hand and led her up stairs by a staircase so dark that she had 
to feel her way 

Enter here, dearest Aglw saul the prince, W ho followed 


behind, “ and in two seconds Pll be with you.” He left her, and 
the deor was locked after him 
Stay with me, woman,” said Aglw 


No one answered; the woman had preceded the prince Her 
heart smote her Repentance—bitter re poentince, came too late 
Where am I rroaned she in bitterness of spirit oh, 
richly do L deserve this 
In moving about the room she felt achair, a table, a harp. She 
touched it; a thrill of recollections rushed on her memory, and 
carried her back to her nursery, where Hauteux was awaiting 
her delayed return, A full hour ; 
imagination of Aglw had full play She heard a slight breath 
ing She thought of her home, Hauteux, Mathilde, and Elle 


mussed, and no one came The 


| Thescalding tears rolled down her cheeks, and she swooned away 


On her recovery, how great was her surprise to find herself in 
the arms of Hauteux' 

Why Gilbert, dearest, how came you here? Have 1 been 

dreaming ?—Have I been to the masque, or have Lnot? Why 


this is my room, and that is my harp. Whose coach came 1 


home in 
Your own 
Who opened the door 
l mh ud im uid Jena nets 
And who—what ts that prince 
I, ma'am sand Pappelb umn Kupfersehmid laying aside 
his mask, and showing his red nose turned up to its fiercest angle 


‘Oh, Pam not half punished,” sain Agle, tirewing herself 


again into the arms of Hauteux: and turnug to where the sleep 


ing Elle was Iving in her cradk I shall never, never gotoa 
Mmitsque again 

The romance of Aglw ended here; she forewent the gold 
slaves, and gardens of J pe di Flocie, to find peace and hap 


piness in her own home v.v0. ¥ 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

‘A wnt to a newly married pair A neat octodecimo, re 
plete with moral truths. Carey and Hart, Philadelphia 

The “ Workingman’s Companion A valuable reprint, ad 
dressed to those who obtam aliving by theirlabor. Same publishe rs 

The “ Dramatic works of Shakspeare, with a Life of the Poet 
Complete in one volume. One of the most beautiful editions ever 
issued from the American press. James Conner, Now-York 

The “ National Calendar, and Annals of the United State a,” 
for the current vear A convenient book ot re fe renee Thompson 
and Homans, Washington 

The “ Romance of History Thaly Two vols. 12mo By 


Charles MacFarlane These agreeable sketches, in which are 
blended the charms of hi tory and romanee, are from the press of 
the Harpers, and will be found both useful and delightful to large 


classes of readers 


A “Series of M ips for a general Auas Compiled by Du 


Surr.”” Number two of this well-executed and desirable work is 
just out 

From the prolific press of Carey and Lea we have another number 
of “ Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopadia It embraces a treatise 


on the origin progre ive Improveni nt, and prese nt state of the 
sik manufacture These enterprising publishers should be well 
remunerated for their efforts in placing within reach of the Ameri 
can reader these, and such other valuable works as are continu 
lly coming from their hands 

These gentlemen ilse deserve the thanks of the knights of 
the rod, line, and hook for their handsome edition of “ Salmeonia, 
or Days of Fly-fishing. By Sir H. Davy It will be perused 
with a peculiar relish by the disciples of good old Izaak Walton 

Mrs. Somerville’s “ Preliminary Dissertation on the Mecha- 
nism of the Heavens,” anaher of Carey and Lea's offerings, 
will also be gratefully received by young students. It is an inte 
resting treatise on a subject calculated to purify and elevate the 
character of youth 

IN PRESS 

The brothers Harper announce the following works as nearly 
ready for publication Coxe’s Adventures on the Columbian 
River Romance and Reality, a novel, by Miss Landon ;" 

The complete works of the late Robert Hall The False 
Step and the Sisters, a novel Lives of Early Navigators, viz 
Drake, Cavendish, and Dampier;” “Memoirs of the Duchess 
D’ Abrantés, (Madame Junot); Lives of Female Sovereigns, 
by Mrs. Jameson ;” and “ Lives of Celebrated Travellers, by J. 
Augustus St. John.’ 

LITERARY ITEMS 
Bryant's Poems are said to be in the course of republication in 


The moon was covered with black clouds, and the rain, which | London, under the superintendence of Washington Irving 


began to fall, soon sent the masquers huddling into the portico of 


G. Crabbe, the poet, died at Trowbridge a few weeks since 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTERS FROM ENGLAND. 
Zo the Lvitors of the New-¥ork Mivvor. 
CITY OF THE CHOLERA. 
Newca Feb. 1 
Tuere may yet be lurking in the breasts of some ot the adult 
population of Ne w-York wavering recollections—indistinct re- 


waif upon the world’s wide common” who, 
‘find in his 


1831 


tle 


miniscences of a‘ 
under the signature of C. used, in times by-past, to 
heart to bestow all his tediousness” upon the re aders of the Mirror 
by transferring, week after weck, one, two, or ( inconsiderate sin 
ner that he was!) three pages of matter from his head into the 
Had 
this matter been pure and unalloyed, it would have been less ma 
terial; but, as it was, the supply was disproportionate—uncon- 
scionable, ponderous :—enough to have crushed a monthly, much 
less a weekly, though, as the event proved, not weekly publication 
In those days too, this C. was a critic forsooth! 
histrionic faults and excellencies—a drawer of hair-breadth dis 


columns of that repository for stray me ntal commodities 


tinctions—an arraigner of the good taste of Barnes's contortions 
and Hilson’s volubility—a questioner of the propriety of Barry's 
emphasis and Richings’ habiliments and blank-verse delivery— 


| 


! pragmaty ul 


a theatrical prater about the le 
stickler against irrationality in dramatic entertainments (as if the 


gitimate drama-—a 


managers were going to throw away the best card in their pack) 
—an habitual user of the imperious, pompous, personal pronoun 
we, and I know not what; but he has learnt the beauty of humility 
since then—he administereth no more impertinent advice—h 
taketh up his pen seldom and laye th itdown speedily, and regard 
eth the productions of his own brain dive sted of that feeling of 


paternity which enables a man to re ad his own works with an 
unction of which other yt ople have no cones pion 

This C.—but why should I persist in these ambiguities ? Z would 
not now have troubled you with my present locality, or prat { 


aol 
my “ whereabout,” did I noth Ippen to sojourn, or more prop rly 


reside (for my house is taken by the regular terms of the land, 
Candlemas, Martinmas, &c., a thing which, let me tell you, gives 
a sort of temporary stability and householding importance toa 


myself) in a place whieh ha 
s time, the 


* the 


piece of fluctuating mortality like 
ttl 


lately started into unenviable notoriety by being, a 


head-quarters of that intrusive friend of Malthu cholera 


morbus. I was at first inclined to be sceptical concerning the a 


tual presence of thi 
greeably satisfied that the arch ce popul itor had fairly obtruded 


unceremonious Visitant, but was soon disa 


himself into the land of coals, and was engaged in carrying off 
the inhabitants thereof with considerable rapidity The doctor 
as might be expected, were and are engaged in active, though not 


monster; and, indeed, contrary to all 


with the 
precedent, they seem inclined to own that they know little or no 


effective, warfare 


and 


thing about the matter. Llowever, they are in great request; 
both physicians for the t mporary and immortal portions of the 
frail compound, man- M.D.s and D.D.s—at present pa 


for a good deal above their average value in times of quietude 


s current 


A course of Sangrado and other experiments are therefore being 
made upon the human body in those parts, which may eventually 
prove a great addition to medical science, and of vast importance 
to the world in general and posterity—a piece of consolation, how 
ever, Which does not seem to make much impression upon the minds 
of the immediate sufferers, in consequence, as I am inclined to think, 
of its being too abstracted Now understand me rightly, before 
I proceed further, I wish not to affect to make light of this, to say 
the least, ve ry serious dist ase, mue h le ss to bre ak he artless or irre. | 
Verent jests on the misery it is undoubtedly oceasioning ; but there 
is a spirit of gloomy, incessant, and, | may say, monstrous exag 
geration abroad upon the subject, which deserves only to be laugh 
ed at. The disorder is ec rtainly very fatal; but I think it m iy 
safely be asserted, that the mortality occasioned by it in the dis 
tricts it has visited in England, is little, if any more, than what is 
frequently caused, in the same districts and in the same space of 
ume, by typhus and other malignant fevers 

The true reason of the immense quantity of insane gabbl pre 


Men make 


up their minds to die of good old-fashioned distempers that have 


valent about this disorder, is its comparative novelty 


the recone ndatory stamp of antiquity upon the m—indeed, it 
would look like an affectation of singularity to object to such; 
but there is something abrupt—sudden—startling in this cholera 
which, particularly to a methodical person, renders it peculiarly 
distasteful. It is out of the regular way of things—an innova- 
tion—an unpleasant exemplification of the disagreeable truth of 
brevity of lif 


with undue 


moral seraps touching the 
shuffling 
sumption dallies with its victims 


It insists upon the 
“off this mortal coil precipitaney. Con- 
They have many innocent 
pleasures and comforts—books and music and conversation—ficlds 
and flowers and running brooks—the fanning west wind and the 
balmy south to cool their feverish cheeks, and infuse a soft and 
calm delight into their withering forms—and, more than all, they 
have the added kindness of anxious friends and relatives, try ine 
to crowd a life of love and watchful tenderness into the little time 
remaining, long after death has set his mark uponthem. Even fever 
—scorching, parching tever has itschanges, its lapses and relapses 
its alternations of hope and fear, tochecker the passage tothe mono- 
tonous grave; and as for asthma, and others of that class, a man 
may be ill of them for forty years, and die of something else at 


* See “ Malthus on Population.” 


—a spier out of 


' bastically 


last. But this cholera is peremptory—it snuffeth out life with 
small ceremony. There is no flickering of the spirit before it 
finally goeth down—an extinguisher is put upon the candle, and 
darkne ss ensueth on the instant. A man is seen opening his shop 
of a morning, gay, cheerful, and full of the ardor of business, and 
lo! before it is time to put up the shutters in the evening, he is 
without any of the solemn and 
but justas he died, in his daily, 


buried !*—* 7n-decently interred, 

appropriate garniture of the grave; 
tumiliar clothes, with all their old worldly associations about them! 
This striketh a disagreeable chord. A snug, comfortable coat in 
which a man has enjoyed himself, “we know not how often,” te 
be laid in the damp earth for the raseally worms to worm through 
and through !—there is an incongruity in it which ts unsatisfactory. 
than its master—but this mends not the 
the 


or moralist could tell us, made eventually 


True, it fareth no worse 


matter. It still gives a shock to all our anticipatory ideas: 





man was, as every fe 
to be worm-eaten—the coat’s destiny is contrary to all precedent 
After this, the sidue of the together with 
his furniture, is burnt and destroyed, his house washed out with hot 


re deceased’s wardrobe 


lime. and not an inanimate thing belonging to him left for affection 
These 


itant cireumstances, rather than any extraordinary mortality, has 


to treasure Up or memory tolinger over and other concom- 


caused all the uncommon fear and perturbation about the cholera 
Figures speak for themselves The disease has been here four or 


five weeks—the population is forty-four thousand— number of cases 


five hundred and fifty—deaths since the commencement two hun- 
dred and twenty, so that any man who has a desire to compute the 
chances of his remaining upon the green earth may, by working 


this simple question, obtain aquotient (* which wall be the answer 





consolatory un the extreme 
The medical men here have behaved nobly, yet somewhat bom- 
They rr like but 


short of the heroic appears to satisfy them; to obtain which, 1 


acted valiant doctors no praise 


they have exaggerated the danger that their credit 


There 


are, too, discrepancies im their conduct, whic hit would puzzle a 


copra secing 


for valorous putation was mainly contingent the re upon 


than fear and 
rs—weaken- 


plain individual to reconcile Nothing is worse 


"| 


alarm upon the subject quoth the vy, “as predispose 


as they do, the mind, and conseque ntly debilitating the body, and 
! 


ane 


ne 
thus rendering it more susceptible of infection ; then straight- 
way do they voluntarily publish the worst features of the worst 
cases—appearance of the body at the point of de th —post tem 
examinations, and I know not what unhealthy horrors, in a style 
‘ most compact nervous system, and 

Besides, the imventory of symp- 
and complex, that an Imagmative p f 
A stout, honest friend of 


ow of to be particularly appre 


ileulated to disorganize the 





ke an average one to atoms 


foms ts so numerou rson is 


never Without some one or other of them 


no reason that | ki 





mine, who h 


hensive about his ulterior prospects, but who is, nevertheless 


strongly attached to existence, happening the other day to walk 


ungloved, ina keen, frosty wind, the cold naturally 


At any other 


some distanes 


enough turned his finger-ends as blue as indigo 





time my companion would have warmed his hands and said 
nothing about it. Unluckily, however, he chanced to cast his 
eyes upon them, and started back horror-struck. “ Blue under 


the nails, by heaven!” (asymptom):—instantly he felt (or fancied) 


through his frame 


Now,” says he 


; home he hastened—put 


I have yus 


the disease shooting 


olf his clothes six hours to live 


a complete 


tumbled into bed, and lay there in ana rony ot fear 
ind assured 
is no end to the 


crous stories afloat; andl know not of any thing th 


l 
him 
ludi- 


t has been pro- 


perspiration-distillery, until the doctor arrived 


that he was in perfect health dut there 
ductive of more grave jesting and melancholy merriment than this 


same cholera 


Nevertheless, the hubbub about this affair will eradually pass 
away At present itis a novelty ; but certainly of all novelties 
of late years, the most deeiledly unpopular Nd one sp aketh a 


privacy of chambers—young and old—grave and 


cowl word for it s abused in the publicity of streets and the 
rit h 


cholera 


gay- and 


poor join in a univers ul chorus of execration against the 


only there is a questionable sincerity visible in the lineaments of 
undertakers, coffin-makers, grave-diggers, sextons, and all thos¢ 
who live by death, that is, tosay the least, suspicious. [tis ken 


of, too, in a spirit of indignant reprobation that savors more 
hate than fear It not only taketh the li 
but the ‘ Bu 


wofully dull; and the probable duration of quarantine restrictions 


And no wonder ve 


some means whereby they live” of many ness Is 


All enjoyments are curtailed 
and the 


is a subject of intense conjecture 
by it 
prived of all dramatic sustenance ; 


Even the theatre is shut coers ce 


minds of play 
while the bodies of th 
total of the community are recomme nded to be redueed and ke pt 











cool by the swallowing of panada, gruel, chicken, chicken-broth 
(weakest of weaknesses) boiled barley, rice ! and sucl 
like detestable simplicities; and the * dietii as it is called, so 
abhorrent to all the common, natural feelings of man, is dienified 
with the name of a system—'the antiphlogist I think they 
style it, Which ts actually followed up by a few poor wretches so 
desperately enamored of life, that I verily believe they would b 
content to drag on for years and years a miserable and lingeri 


eXistence even on Water-grucl and dry toast 
Farewell! 


There has been, and is, a 


But I must have done Believe not in the exageer 


ations of newspapers rood deal of in 
dividual alarm here, but not to such an extent as materially to af. 
fect the Despite of death and dull business 


things still hold on pretty much in their old worldly courses. There 


intercourse of society 


buried in six. or at farthest, twelve hours after de 


are still plenty of brighteyes and merry faces—* honest men and 
bonny lasses” to be met with; and eating and drinking—love and 
marriage—music and dancing, and similar physical and intellec- 
tual recreations are nearly as common as ever. 

P.S 
philanthropy of the people of this town; but I must do them the 
justice todeclare that | believe they really speak with candor and sin- 
cerity when they say, that ‘if the cholera were only away from 
here, they do not care where the devil else it goes to Cc. 


I certainly have no desire to overpraise the feeling and 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 





THE RETROSPECT—A RHAPSODY, 


its cares and toils, its 





week has passed, with all 

The current of our life has reached 
another of those invisible, yet too apparent bounds, 
invention las contrived to mark the rapid passage of his limited 
What a world of uncertainties ve become reality 
within that brief and irreclaimable period; how many possibilities 
how fearfully the vague and undefinable 


ANOTHER 
hops and joys and fears 
which man’s 





existence. 


have become impossible ; 
future has, within that little lapse, taken upon itself the fixed, 
But seven days 
since, and all the powers of earth could neither give nor foretell 
e myriads of incidents, which, 


unchangeable, immovable impress of the past! 


certainty to the least important of U 


in that little space, have been incorporated with the unchangeable 
1 I recall or efface or 


A mo- 


slightest accident 





and now not all the 
The seal of eter 


ment since and all was darkness 


past powers of earth can 


alter one of them ! nity is set upon them 
the 


might have produced changes which human foresight and human 


wherein 


sagacity would have toiled in vain to perceive, to accelerate, or to 


prevent; another moment, and there has been thought, or said, or 


done that which heaven and earth from the im- 


tittle can be changed, 


eun never erase 





yt rishable re cord of past time; of which no 
if the duration of the universe were de pendent upon its accom- 
plishment. A little while ago, and that upon which we now look 
back was apparently within our power, the subject of our hopes 


it has 


nd hope and fear have 
the y have 
yielded up their claims upon it, and memory alone has dominion 


or fears ; now eone from us forever, a 


become alike impotent over all within its compass ; 





over all of rood or evil that was 
Memory ‘mn 


is it for thee 


unfolded to us by its pass: 


ighty and mysterious memory! sole result of all our 


then that we 


sours to care, and our 


Art thou the 


labors ; rive upour 


mortal frames to labor and watehings and denial? 
endof all ambition ? Is it for thee that the 


stes his life in 


student wi 


nee and solitude, consuming in the still seclusion of his closet, 


th 


' 
Las 





the hours 





over the cold dull page of ancient but unforg 
to needful rest, the in 


its fellows, athu 


that 


ty and power and domi 


should be given tellect might move 


abroad amony rof im 


nion, and the frame, whose energi trom day to dav, and in the 
late watches of the night, grow more and more feeble in the 
strong toil of the o'ermustering spirit?) For thee he shuns the 


blessed light of the glo where he pours his flood of ra- 


rious sun 


side, and the flashing waters of the clear 


diance upon the calm hill 
stream. and the rrand forest, among whose old majestic branches 
y living 


und unsurpassable luxuriance of foliage, myriads of happ 





things are darting about in the inconceivable excess of joy and 


beauty, which they gather in their thoughtless wisdom trom the 
utake, but is « 


For thee the warrior 


warmth and glory, Ae care ontent to barter 
for the 


dares to encounter the extremes of cold and heat, and pain and 


not lo} 


reward which thou alone canst give 


death, and gives up ease and the delights of home, and, more than 





these, the blessings of a gentle spirit; hardening his heart against 


every thing that is beneficent and godlike in his nature, and will- 
ing to become a destroyer of | ippiness, a shedder of the blood of 
his fellow-men, a messenger and minister of wrath and sorrow 








the 


into a den of ¢ 


habitation of 


ire 


upon the beautiful earth, which God made for 


peace and goodwill, and man has ed 


e, 





aw and anguish, an arena of mutual destruction 
For thee, 
that lie profusely scattered 
and thou 
im the 


iste of misery 
trom the p 
p our hearts 


which yet 


oh memory ! we labor, turning aside leasures 


us, and giving t 





ghts and powers to the acquisition ef others 
momentof a ‘quisition must pass from our eage r grasp, 


very 
treasured up within the vast confines of thy eternal empire 


Oh the shortsightedness of man, so fond to possess an unsubstan- 


ti Alas, the perversity of the human heart, that will 
look back upon the objects 


iu nothing! 
and forward only to 


immutable past 


which the past will shortly swallow up, forgetting the great and 


eternal future beyond the grave, wherein that past must be suc- 


ee ded by h ippihess or nitsery, over V hich memory can exer ise 
ho power 

Yet, memory, itis good at times to casta backward glance upon 
the ever-open pages of thy enduring volun It is pole isant, 
though mournful, to turn awhile from the anxieties of the passing 


moment, and recall the images that lie slumbering (Acre, and look 


former t 


upon ourselves as we Were r times, ere yet the world and 
its chilling influence, and the new pursuits and hopes and actions 
of later days had wrought within us the fearful change, which all 
must undergo who live beyond the sinless and happy period of 


fearful change that comes with mans 


und kindly ordered that innumerable 


Idhood; the still more 


estate—and it is wisely 
causes shall have power to bring up before us the picture of what 
we Were; voices in Whose tones we recognize some trace of others 
long sinee hushed in death; scenes upon which we looked long 
long ago, ere yet care and sorrow, and the blight of evil passions 
had dimmed in our worn hearts the brightness of that glad spirit 
faces that bear some faint 


which é4en glowed in our 
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mysterious resemblance to others long since mouldered into dust, 
which looked kindly upon us, when ours were smooth and ruddy, 
and bore no impress of that which we have since done and suf 
fered; old familiar volumes, such as were at that time to our feeble 
and imperfect understandings, oracles, painfully comprehended 
and most devoutly believed, but which have long since given place 
to studies of deeper and graver import, and been yielded up to the 
dawning minds of another rising generation; these, and thou- 
sands more than these, have power over us at imes; and, when 
that power is exerted, we live again the past, and feel almost as 
though the intervening waste that lies (alas, too truly) between 
that which was and that which is, were but a painful dream, from 
Ww hose imagined sorrows we had bec n wakened by the soft ra- 
diance of the dawn’s first beam, or the still gentler morning kiss 
of a kind and beloved parent as of old, ere yet we had followed 
in childish grief and wonder the cold remains of that dear mother 
to the grave, in which, as we now feel, it would have been better 
for us also to have been laid 

Years, many, many, and sad years have passed over us since 
that time of almost jy rfect happine ss; but me mory is lmportu- 
nate within us, and we yield to her supremacy. We are againa 
boy. The earth is bright once more in the full gush of summer's 





neontide glory ; the intercession of the Kind old minister has g 


ed for us a holi 
care and whose delight it was to train up our youthful minds to 


lay from the sedate but not stern “ master,” whose 


, t 


wisdom; and with hearts lighter than the proudest mon 





ever know, we make our glad bows, ere yet the morning duties of 
the school are commenced, and rush forth—to be happy, after our 


own fashion, for a tune. What a bursting forth of the very spirit 


The exuberance of our deligh 


of joy 1s in those merry shouts 
is almost at a loss to find utterance, and displays itself in a thou- 
sand varying forms: a solemn council is held, to determine upon 


the preferable mode of enjoyment; various games, which seem to 


ite days, are proposed, 





have grown into disuse in these degene 
fiscussed, and finally re jected and there seems to be some reason 
to fear lest the p riod of emancipation should be wasted ere we 


f its employment. At length, how- 


i 


can resolve Upon the mode ¢ 
ver, aramble ‘nto the woods is unanimously adopted, and with 


houts of uncontrollable murth, we run and skip and dance away 


to the vast forest, through which flows the mighty river, (as it 
seemed to our young eyes,) upon whose banks we first beheld the 

ent Nut-trees are there, whose lofty branches cannot save the 
dainty treasure from the adventurous schoolbey’s grasp; man 


drakes, Whose broad leaves, and lowly place of growth, attord no 


iter from his eager eyes. The lovely blue of the huner sky 
is free from the smallest cloud, and the bright sun seems to pour 
jown happiness with his beams upon our joyous soms, as yet 


intouched by care or sorrow. Within the clear waters of that 





rentle stream are myriads of silver-sealid creatures. for whose 


uplure the eXtemporaneous é nd inartificial apparatus « f the je 
venile yet expert angler afford ample micans ; the drowsy hum 


of the wild bee may oftentimes be heard, betraving to the joyous 


plunderers the neighborhood of stores, than whicl Hybla itself 











can yield none more sweet; the air is teeming with the thousand 
exquisite shapes and hues of insect life; and ever and anon, the 
dove, or the robin, or the shy quail, startled by the sound of 
our gleeful voices vs from her covert, and darts hastily away 
With Che nh rushing Of her swift pinions, into the deeper re 
esses ot orest Far above, in the clear bright heavens, the 
straggling crow gives forth her croaking note of gladness, as she 
wings her almost viewless way to the far distant corn-field; the 
merry chirp of Uh round-squirrel ts heard upon every side; and 
tt intervals, we : hushed in our gay discoursings by the loud 


tap of the woodpecker, or the shrill ery of the blue jay Not a 





vreath of wind ts stirring amid th heavily-crowned branches: 
ind as the sun as ts the empyrean, and approaches the topmost 
pointof his brightcar we find the heat even inthatdepthe tshace 
too strong for our youthful activity. In the greatness of our enjoy 
ment, appetite and the hour of dinner are unheeded, and we stretch 
ourselves dow t the feet of the huge beeches, silent and languid 


lo repos for a time from the toil of pleasure 





yet oh how ham 
The scene changes; the enchantress, to whose power we have 


riven up our mind, has waved her wand, and placed before us the 


neture of ourself at another and later period of our ex 


stence 
Jt is autumn; yet the forest trees sull glorv in their undiminish 


th of leaves. allhough brighter and more varied tints have 








me to supply the we of the universal green, which not k 


since proclaimed the newness of the rolling year. A narrow 


rand and winding stream gives forth the only sound that bre 








the else entire silence of the grove through which it flows ; tl ot 
$s noon, and the slanting sunbeams. although their direction in 
cates the season, vet descend pon the parched soil aud the dries 
Ip herbage with a pow that too planuily declares the southern 
utitude of the spot upon which our eyes are fixed; no appearance 
of habitation is within sight, and the complete stillness of the hour 
and the wild and Vated aspect of the scene around, pro- 
claim that the individual upon whor we look has wandered 
trom the haunts of men tl s rechming upon a httle kno 
formed by an abruy lof t vitt but shallow current, his 





iided upon his breast; and 


Z 


eyes fixed upon the stream 
youthful as he is, there is an air of seriousness, we had almost 


Im forehead and his boyish features 





aid of sadness, upon his « 
an open book ts lyin ¢ on the earth beside him, and a noble hound 
rouched at his feet, is looking into his face with an expression of 
anxiety, from which the observer might almost be tempted to be- 


t 


ter's dis- 


heve that the sagacious animal was conscious of his ma 
quietude. It is ourself. 


[=D ARTICLES. 





UNOWN 


HUMORS OF A YOUNG MAN ABOUT TOWN. 


NUM sf R 


THE PENING ¢ SPRING IN NEW-YORK 


ris once more abroad throughout the land, and 


Tue voice ot sprin 
though in so capricious a climate as ours, Where the barometer 
ranges as wildly as an ill-broken pointer—a snow-storm may ere 
to-morrow put Nature for a tum beyor d the call of Vertumnus yet 
alre ady is the gay appeal rephed to trom a thousand cheering 
sources. The mead-lark warbling skims the field, and in th 
woods the throstle and on the beach the robin Snipe whistle to the 
breeze Myriads of minue rivers are gurgling down from the hills 
and gleaming in threads of silver Uirough the smoky thickets. The 
last year’s leaves liedamp in the woods, and no longer rustle to Uh 
tread of him who seeks 

1 wild lower peeping eu ow? 
The chirp of the ground-squirre! is heard along the fences, and the 
copper head basking on the stone wall, and the milk-snake coiled 
lazily on the ant-hill tell that even Use reptiles themselves ar 
thawed out of their winter abou 

Of those that delight in watching the seasons as they roll, they 
who m ty hear the carol of the blue-bird as it pecks the buds on 
the maple bough beneath their window, have a decided advantage 
over those who can only watch nature as she developes herselt 
a flower pot, orrevels tna be juct Upon som lovely bosom; and 
yet the city With its form Vs ol brick, MS rattiu curt ul 
smoke of anthracite, is not Without the © attractions of the season 
How different ar 


w hose way bonnets and helit-colored dresses already tlutter 


Broadway, give to that carnival promena 





mantles that swept it but dhe other day r { 
beautiful area which, though carved up like cou 
try inn, is still grateful im it en to the dust-vexed eye of tl 
burgher'—What draw roo e! ned by the ry tracery 
Brussels, or made neiseless to U tep by the downy text 
Turkey can boast of sur pet!) Even Wall-street, whicl 
seldom owns a brighter visttant than yellow doubloo Se 
acknowledee the presence of the rival sunbeams Theb 
he crosses the street, poses self onthe curbstone to | < att 
blue sky above hun d delay the moment ere he must d i 
into his biliows laboratery Phe merchant checks h t 
hurrying on change, tos 1 the air t corn tresh from Bre 
lyn heights, unconse. ot south | \ Phe underwrit 
smirks along the paverient tp " were teu ‘ 
upon him from the fave skies vd they, t Leviathans of 
this pecuniary deep, Who hay i tin the fruitofty 1 
of toil, loiter under the yeamores opposite the soda fountan 
as if they could never tear themselves from these smiling re 
of gold and good humor! Everywhere, mdeed, do you th 
effects of the disfranch ent from the chains of winter 

Here you may see the | invalid, still afraid to diseard h 
furred pelisse sl 1 ‘ thie unny © ot the trect edit 
of rude contact, : most ine from: the iV « it 
frulics by | ined, tott on his t the bowed form of 
soe old | whos t thi st Vv chair ts itp I 
ful of the am} for onee, I ve unfiltered throug! 
flannel; there you ! ¥y detect t ‘ ec, ake diy pur 
his accust eal re t ‘ tis e tor a wager, and 
perhaps je thing tt ra I iti ! ‘ tive, whe 
hangs affectionately on sea t rl Vain flitter 
round a@Vvaw ne grave nt ! \ tii he who fl { 
by them in i Unie ii ‘ ol ial we \ rity 

Nor are sounds wants lo te ere that ecallol i 
abroad throughout the land: 1 t ‘ we TWitler of pinay 
tins, as, like lawyers on a circuit, Uaey pertorm thei ma t 
around the bridewe there are i s whicl 
salute the car W “ ‘ power T ‘ atl 
! Aman are el athet K-tMey ot i] \ 
When thou, fair reader, I tilt ef j 
the Engers of shop-boys at Vandcrvoort’s and Fountain's, yet 
other seasonable ejaculation ' y then prlanee d the ery of 
‘white wine from the gray ed ¢ nunipaw neero. who 
trundles a churn on a barre ’ e him. t time ve 
reminded thee that butter : x iit t And wl 
that has achieved a seore of y , 3 * fa 

ir with the recitation of * Str v-aw,” pre vd nee 
jetty, but now 1 ivered s ‘ 
stack. ers prop iby a Bu pl wih t iit 
i Rosimante Nov ear ! v i 

he Ve r we owl ‘ 
1 sy I \“ rat eri tt t \ 
cow and nit eto \ ‘ me iu 
sha vy from the 1 } ft those tor rative ho re 
the streets, as did their predecessor Proubadours, the h 
ways 

And now \ he while of hur flicted with “th 
r etode os I = ! t.and see the lighters 
come tn to the wil ves With tre t ed from every shore 
that knows a kee e rich tribute of many a clume to the enter 
prize oft his native city: of if tired « watching the sma rait, a 
they ply to and fro upon the mincing waves, and regardless of the 


green slopes he may see across the hazy river reaching away to 
ward Gowannus, let him at least observe the stirring “note of 
preparauon among the tall Indiamen, as about to sail the y 


Stand h zt au € slips 


The Bate ry, however, at this season, be gins to be the mostat 
tractive spot in this “ fairy city of the heart,” as Byron calls Uhat 
New-York of the old world, the pride of the Adriatic There is 


ho ionger, to be sure, that shady hollow, which once gave this 


heoted promenade the semblance of a hangu ¢ garden in summer 


When at high noon its mattress of greensward was generally 
strown with sleeping Priapi, in the shape of a drunken sailor or 
two; our procustean corporation having levelled the arena up, at 
the same time that the obse rvatory—so celebrated in the days of 
Salmagunedi tor the marvellous consumption ot peanuts within its 
precincts was levelled down. But Castk Garden, though it, too 
seems to have had uts day sv amply compensates for the want of 


both, that even the fastidious race of peanut-eaters—a remnant of 


Which ts now only o« om yseen in some solitary cruncher in 
the pat of the theatre would ¢ lily have moved their household 
trom “the flagstaff” uhithe l Battery has also increased 
so size of late years, that it is now as much more come ly in ay 
pearance than formerly, as ts the portly figure of an alderman to 


His assistant Nature h now more 


reathu room there than twenty years since, and shows the ef 








i r fair play The young willows have already 
to puton the reen and yellow melancholy livery, and 
thor {Ww y ipiets cho ile the Gespauirit 
vol tf th au we 1) culise 
\ eV t f les} Ing Ma sy TI is hope 
the shu f every bud, and syt \ t very aur we 
reaul You i ris open with U | i f the flower 
me f y th wl 1 har over them, bright 
ey n around rh eu fellows t u nis were 
e « | tht i ‘ t ! orteal 
used to represent Ve i ' the bow of 
‘ ‘ I ut \ ia y of pretty l t Love 
s ener v th h the follow 
tra ion from Linkum Fidelio probably new to hun 
hie 
‘ Vs that “ er, f ‘ nterred from « or 
vel Salt { dw ‘ ye 
t wt i by " rt re of the | rs ! 
| oft ‘ " “ by turns to have e of the 
‘ " lia | ral ! Was te it fe 
t \ ! ‘ After t y nad ail 
| 1 \ ist hery it ladies 
itl ' ba pretty boy 
\ i sau Snatehu 
‘ \ i \ ifiyst bathed hum 
\ | ‘ 1 fof creen, t 
Lave 1 with spirit 
I} ' | vt i ‘ tol tra jrort coul 
t { lint right ! His bow 
7 t { t Vis W rm wa ver 
f t with | tear yemployed, Heart peared t 
h " eX i 1 i prenvetrobele They even mvited 
t { ' ‘ verw ost ox tedby the num 
r whiel i ve \r st c other keen sports 
! t rihe reahatt i me wh h gave him 
i I « Love w th to pass 
{ « > whet yed Summer took the 
al . r kee She Tt uver to his back witha 
. red ‘ , seasoned | bow mn the warm sun 
j tar 0 | vy draw it Love then 
\ | | ws of ty hit relaxed the rigidity of the 
ipo \ i ofeXter ve hict would olmpensale 
for a y ol ' f 
0 \ he w in the niry, waylay his victims 
on d walk thre | ol, or fell, ov by the litary 
' j , tow | Ist nite m uiet cirels 
ted i open i Ow cl, boyy the htof the moonbeams 
ine i quart And all through June 
. ' Nuits nen setin, and 
| j ftot esp the urchin was 
{ dt host th r power Mirth 
rate ib when he dul make a 
y at anotl Hie would have been ina 
ve , tment but for an afte on iccesstul sport 
' | " ‘ Paquatre party 
“ frotewn. And now the brunette Autumn took 
~ el rv " t hy w af er tohis 
el » find a pour of cousu tup by a 
, " \ Love drove 1 bey door 
l rt ther And soo tow vyanging 
heard he made or of many a rid party 
r October mora Novenite bleak Winds putan 
portut t el ian rsday at the close 
1 it th a hte the y 1 Hlearts were 
tuke xywectedly il vant il « floating about 
' = hase. did a world of f Now, however, that 
, Win boisterously. of a d isserted her claim 
to th hip of ‘ | \ his fingers became 
nur nd } bow tiff that he with much ado could draw 
he wi eT boy wa wrt toa family party and allow- 
dto me ‘ ythe fireside dduickly im: and Vigorous, he was 
> et « lirst shot i ie while tie lurked in tia@dy 
wre yasket nd shad 1 piano, he poured h s arrow the 
kevs were raised by b tiful hngers upon the by-stane ers ho 


bent over the instrument. The next evening Love went toa bail, 
but, though many a bosom wa suffic sently exposed he failed to 


one during supper. Soon after, the boy did better 
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ata waltzing party as wellas makingsome good hitsduringasleigh- 
ride but one eve ning ata” Dorcas met ting,’ whe re Adonis Fits 
Fulsome wound silk for the ladies, was worth all the rest to him 
Richt glad was the boy when to the arms of gentle Spring once 
more he was surrendere d up, with her he loved the most, todwell 
And it is said that though the little god asserts his power alike 
when tarrying with either of the sister Seasons, yet he has ever 
since delighted most in rambling with the youngest upon earth ; 
and poets sing that mortals have most reason to fear his pranks 
when the sullen sway of Winter ceases, and with young Spring 


fl 


Love roves the fair earth over 





THE DRAMA. 


THE PARK THEATRE. 

Ti FE manace rsof this ¢ stablishment proceed from nove Ity to no- 
velty, and from star to star, ata rapid pace. Mi 
Mrs. Knight have both been warbling, in various operas, ope 
rettas and musical farces 

Mrs. Austin has appeared twice during the last week in Cin 
derella to Mr. Sinclair's Her recepuion Was most en 
thusiastic ; 
enne andl finale good citizens caused a repetition, on beth 
nights, of the We cannot say 
that we consider Mr, Sinclair's Prince on a par with that of Mi 
Jones, 
more delicate passages, like those in“ 
His voice, however, in the duet alluded to, cer- 


Sinelair and 


Prince 


' . 1. 
and, in addition to the usual enceres of the Tyrol: 
the 


slow movement of the first duet 


in Masaniello, we prefer his execution of the 
Jehold how brightly breaks 


although 


the morning.” 
tainly blends admirably with that of our prima denna 
Mr. Jones and Mrs. Austin have conveyed the glass-slipper to 
Philadelphia, for a few nights. Miss Hughes is at Boston 
The new opera of the White Lady ts in active preparation 
Amonye the 
the the subject of which consists of the sale of an estate at 


auction 


music there is a spirited and unique finale to one of 
act 
with the eager and acrimonious bidding of various per 
sonages against each other. This business is so well understood, 
and socommon in this emporium of trade, that a spirited musical 
version of it will doubtless prove an interesting and attractive 
novelty 

Another opera, in two acts, has been produced, the music by 
Auber. We were prevented from attending its first representa 
tion, but are enabled to add a notice from the pen of a corres 
ponds nt, in Whose judgment we place the utmost confidence 

Auber's opera La Fiancee, 
city, by the French company, some two seasons ago, ts still fresh 
in the remembrance of the admirers of dramatic music. The 
impression made by Madame Paradol, with Messieurs. Letellier 
and Privat in the principal characters, was very strong, and de- 
A translation of this piece, as produced at Drury- 
was, on Friday last, brought out at the Park 


so admirably performed in this 


servedly so 
lane theatre 
we have seldom witnessed a first representation with more plea 


and 
sure. The cast, which we are old-fashioned enough at all times 
to regard in an opera as a principal ingredient, was extremely 
powerful. Barnes and Placide had both fine parts; and the latter 
gave as true a picture of an old man ef the world, as ever we re- 
member to have seen drawn by any artist. Mrs. Vernon, as a 
worn-out old flirt, in the character of a mareschande des modes 

was excellent; the comic powers of this lady are of a high order 
Mrs. Sharpe had little to do, but that little was done well. Mrs 
Knight acted La Fiancée very prettily, and sung the music with 
good effect. The first duet, with Mr. Sinclair, was encored 
we were to parti ularize the best morceau in the opera, we should 
fix on a canon, or round for three voices, sung by Mrs. Knight, 
Mrs. Wallack, and Mr. Sinclair. An emateur, at our elbow, 
wished to have it repeated, and did his best to get an encore ; but 
he could not move the sympathy of the gallery to aid his purpose 

He supposed they were not satisfied of its claims to merit, asa 
scientific composition. The music of this production of Auber’s, 
is more remarkable for simplicity of melody than anything else; 
if it have a fault, it is the character of the old French school which 
pervades it, and which, praise be to Boieldieu, Nicolo, Caraffa 

and to Auber himself, is fast giving place to a better. The or- 
chestral accompaniments are beautiful ; some trivial alterations 
might, perhaps, be made in the arrangement for the clarionets 
and hautboys, by compression, but they are scarcely worthy of 
notice, certainly not of reprehension. Mr. Sinclair acted the part 
of a citizen-soldier, one of the national guard, and sung the fa 

vorite air Garde a vous. In future representations we think it 
would be an improvement to have the side-drum upon the stage 
instead of in the orchestre. The repertoire of the Park theatre 

has obtained a valuable addition in this light and pretty opera, 
and it will, doubtless, take its station, as a standing dish, or, as the 
French have it, a “ piece de resistance,” with Boieldieu’s John of 
Paris, Abon Hassan, &. The stage manager deserves every 


praise for the arrangements both of this piece and the Maid of 


Judah. The band, which we have spoken of as extremely com- 
plete, lost none of their laurels. We should, however, have pre- 
ferred hearing Auber’s overture, or that of any other approved 
composer, rather than that noisy, unmeaning composition of Mr 
Thomas Cooke, called the “ Overture to the Chinese Sorecrer.” 
We recommend the town to hear and see the National Guard. B 





THE AMERICAN THEATRE. 
Blanchard is a sterling actor of the old school; quiet, natural 
effective, and chaste—without grimace or buffoonery of any kind 
He renders the text as it is set down for him, and there is a gene” 


ral propriety in all he says and does that is truly delightful. It 
has been remarked of him, and with great justice, that his ser- 
vices are not of the night but of the year—‘ like an old clerk, whom 
nobody thinks of, 
ledger, his virtue 
Truly this theatre has a jewel in him, and his daughter, (Mrs. 
Hamblin, as we understand,) who has been scolded soundly for 
coaxing him across the Atlantic, deserves the thanks of the pub- 
lic, for so valuable an acquisition to the American stage. Every- 
body should see this rational and clever performer. We are pre- 
possessed in favor of Mr. Blanchard by the modesty with which 
He has not been 


is only discovered after a life of serv itude.” 


he advances his strong claims to attention. 
heralded to our shores by the usual flourish of drums and trum- 
pets, and is not a star, although he possesses far more merit than 
many we could mention, who have speculated successfully on 
the credulity of brother Jonathan. We regard his appearance 


among Us as a Very acres ible Surprise 


RICHMOND HILL. 

We attended the representation of Rob Roy, the other evening 
A “young gentleman” made his debu/, as Francis Osbaldiston 
He labored under the usual embarrassments of a first appearance, 
and betrayed great room for improvementas an actor; but one ortwo 
of his duets, and the song “ My love is like the red, red rose,” were 
warmly applauded. His voice is of no volume or power, but con- 
siderable sweetness, and he occasionally afforded evidence of na- 
We cannot pronounce defi 
nitely, on so slight an opportunity of judging of his merits, an 
opinion respecting the probabilities of his ultimate success. Mr 
His person is pre 
possessing, and he delivers himself with a free, easy gesticula- 
His conception was intelligent, though 


tural taste aided by rood teaching 


Pearson's Rob Roy was above mediocrity 


tion, and in a rich voice 
not sufficiently strong and marked for the bold and powerful high- 
land outlaw. He deserved the frequent applause he received. Helen 
MaeGregor is far out of the sphere of Mrs. Duffs abilities; and 
Mr. Russel quite mistook the staid character of the Bailie. The 

Dn Major Gal- 
braithe should be consigned to one inspired with some re spect for 


rald creature” was extremely well sustained 


his andienes Mrs. Ke ppe I's sones were encored 

The numerous friends of Mr. Maywood will be gratified to 
learn that he aged at the Park for a few He will 
appear in the new play of * Hernani,”’ sometime next week. A 
Philadelphia paper says, “ina certain line of characters he has 
no equal inthis country. Ele is warmly respected in this commu- 
nity as a manager, a player, and aman.” With his merits the 
New-York audience have long been acquainted, and for their sake, 
will doubtless, 
receive him with substantial favor and a hearty weleome 


is eng nights 


as well as from recollections of “ auld lang syne,” 


A manuscript copy of the new tragedy, by Mrs. Caroline Lee 
Hentz, called ** Werdenberg, or the Forest League,” has been 
submitted to our perusal. It is written in smooth verse, (an wn- 
common merit in these days of prize-tragedies, ) and is well ealeu- 
lated for stage effect. It will, we learn, be produced at the Park 
theatre, under the direction of Mr. Pelby, who is to sustain the 
principal part. The scene is laid in Switzerland. 

It is reported that the Chatham theatre is to be converted into 
a church , 

The plan for a new theatre in Broadway appears to be in ac- 
live operation : 

Mr. Forrest has been playing in Philadelphia to crowded 
houses 

The Italian company are soon expected. We cannot answer 
the query of a correspondent as to the building they will occupy, 
not being aware that they have themselves decided that point. 
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American Lake Poetry.—The path to a newspaper discussion, 
like that to other vice, lies down a de clivity. We find ourselves 
reluctantly plunged into one from which, although of no serious na- 
ture, We cannot withdraw without a few observations. Our readers 
will remember some lines headed “ a poetical portrait,” and under- 
stood by many to be addressed to the author of an article in the last 
American Quarterly, which, several weeks ago, with an apology, 
we inserted. Itmust be also known that the conductor of the above- 
mentioned Review and of the Philadelphia National Gazette is one 
and the same person. The latter journal has favored us with a 
column of remonstrance on the subject, but full of intelligent remark 
and gentlemanly spirit. This, as well as paragraphs assuming 
the same tone in the United States Gazette, and one or two other 


journals, whose opinions we sincerely respect, and whose appro- 


bation we highly esteem, compels us to a direct reply; and there- 
fore we now solicit indulgence 

We are charged with having admitted a /ampoon againsta cer- 
tain s We might, in reply, quote from the con- 
ductor of the Quarterly, 

“ The editor of the Review cannot hold himself responsible for 
all the matter admitted into it; he is not able to separate and ex 
punge from every article a// that he may not deem absolutely just 
and perfectly proper :” 

Or, we might turn to another sentence, from the same practised 
hand, 


n-disant critic 


but who is as necessary to the house as the | 


“ Thedelinquents, it was understood, could be ‘ shamed and touch- 
ed by ridicule alone’—by that which Pope had thus apostrophized, 


“*Oh, sacred weapon, left for truth’s defence, 
Sole dread of folly, vice, and insvlence.’”’ 


Suppose a pedagogue, without either knowledge or a wish to 
promote the cause of education, should establish a school exclu- 
sively for pecuniary or other purposes, and beat the children, per- 
adventure for malice against the parents; or a pilot should under- 
take to navigate a ship into port, without actually being familiar 
with the nature of the harbor; or a quack doctor should sell medi- 
cine on speculation, with the effects of which he was unacquaint- 
ed, or which he knew to be deleterious, thus endangering health 
and life: if one of these, or any other species of charlatan, ap- 
pears, impudently claiming public confidence, he becomes a legiti- 
mate theme for satire of the strongest and most efficacious kind— 
especially if, from any unaccountable cause, respectable people take 
him under their protection, and there is no law by which he can 
be In such case we, or our corres- 
pondent, should undertake, it is true, a repulsive, yet a necessary 
task, in tearing off the lion’s skin, and exposing the disguised in- 
dividual to merited ridicule. If the lines were too broad and per- 
sonal, their author doubtless first satisfied himself that the object 
Was an empiric in literature, upon whom a sly stroke of humor 


removed from his station 


would have been thrown away ; and who, as he had betrayed no 
partiality for either argument, delicacy, or moderation in his own 
article, would not have appreciated these qualities in that of an- 
other. If we were not ourselves assured of this, we should esteem 
the obnoxious lines more reprehensible than any of our friends 
have pronounced them. But, in order to express our meaning 
clearly, it will be necessary for us, however reluctantly, to glance 
at this * learned Theban’s” review—the little fountain from which 
have flowed forth all these broad rivers of debate 

The article on Lake Poetry, instead of being a philosophical 
and instructive treatise, guiding public taste, and designating the 
errors into which the authors under consideration may have fallen, 
with the gentleness becoming a true critic and a gentleman, is a 
mere coarse Ussue of unfounded and insolent sareasms against both 


the individuals therein named. From beginning toend, it isclumsily 
written, containing seve ral inconsistencies and some positive un- 


| truths. We are surprised that the editor of the Review should not 


have detected them, or does he 


writers, 


suffer the efforts of such crud: 


** Condemned to drndge, the meanest of the mean, 
And turnish falsehoods fora magazine,’ 

to pass into his pages without examination? The pertness and 
bad feeling of the critic are almost immediately betrayed in an 
oblique insult to his authors, as if he knew he was perpetrating 
against them a wanton act of ill-nature and injustice, and com 
menced deprecating their resentment by abusing them in advance 

He says, 

“Can the rock on which our poets wreck their fortunes not be 
pointed out that they may avoid it? This itwould be easy todo, 
(what?) “if poets were like other men. With philosophers you 
can reason: politicians can be bribed; and soldiers may be con- 
quered;” (he neglected to add that erudite critics might be lam- 
pooned !) * but whe ean manage the self-sufficiency of a poet ?” 

He then abuses a//(among whom, by the way, are the Southern 
and North American Reviews, and most of the very highest lite- 
rary authorities of the United States) who have praised the poems 
which he proposes todestroy, and calls their friendship “ pretend- 
ed, Then he prates about “ ¢r- 
tinguishing impressions,” and the shallowness of the peer foolish 


and themselves “ sciolews.” 
public, which is continually duped “ into the purchase of two or 
three editions of the merest trash,” and he leaves us to come natu- 
rally to the conclusion that it must have been this same unlucky 
stupidity in the public which left the writer's own elegant and di- 
dactic compositions in the shade, only rescued from oblivion by 
being peculiarly ridiculous. 

The paragraph wherein the name of one of the gentlemen is 
repeated four times, with the sneering addition of “ esquire,” is 
replete with the very spirit of personality and taunting imperti- 
nenee; and the same is continued in his remarks upon the poetry 
delivered before Brown University, in a style of intentional sar- 
casm, almost sufficient to excuse any species of reply 

Whatcan be more absurd than Ais gravely arraigning the whole 
poetic talent of his brethren of New-England ? 

“ Justice will not permit us,” remarks this puissant Aristarchus, 
“to accord to them, in addition, that of poetical excellence.”"— 
“ And if they don’t like it,” he adds, with a sang froid worthy of 
Napoleon, “ Of this piece of gratuitous acu- 
men, he seems himself half afraid and ashamed, and ludicrously 
strives to palliate iby a specious jumble of awkward compliments 
to Webster's “ grasp of mitellect,” and the “ 
of the “ population After yielding part of his previous ground, 
and observing that several of the New-England poets are not with- 
out talents, he says that they have “ but 

deformed” by a bad style, and he puts forth the following grace- 
The coudds are very euphonious in a 


we cannot help it.” 
general good sense 
a@ species ¢ f cleverness, 


fully constructed sentence 
eritic who complains that Bryant's metre is rugged, awkward, and 


wntolerable 

“ How so many of the poets of the present day could have be- 
come so fascinated with a style of writing, which no effort of ge- 
nius, not even the acknowledged talents of Wordsworth, its founder, 
assisted by all that partial reviewers, and laudatory editors in the 
interest of the booksellers could do for it, coudd ever make popular, 
is indeed a matter of surprise.” 

After another sneer at “our Percirals, our Wiillisses, and our 
| Bryants,” he favors us with his opinion that Milton, Thomson 
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Young, Pope, &c. are among the writers generally read! He then 
informs us that although they (Paradise Lostalso) are notexempt 
from the faults of the Lake poetry, yet they contain many great 
beauties! and moreover, that, “if we examine any much used 
copy of either of them, that may at random come into our hands, 
we shall uniformly find the passages which exhibit indications of 
being the most read, to be those that contain bursts of passion, 
natural and perspicuous description, or striking and sententious 


morality, expressed in free, flowing, and mellifluous verse; passa- | 


wes, in short, of true poetry,” &c. (i. e. people like true poetry the 
best.) Well, this is certainly exceedingly new and astonishing! 
What an enviable power it must be to pour such valuable floods 
of literary light upon the minds of the poor benighted Americans! 
We are amused at the propriety with which, of all other writers, 
this one observes that poetry, which is merely “ middling, should 
not be obtruded on the public ;” however, his advice is assuredly 
deep, and calculated to help along the inferior race of poets to 
fame. He instructs the tyro, that if he possesses real genius he 
must * use itaright’”—* draw fromthe resources of his own mind,” 
not be an imitator, “let his thoughts and language flow spon- 
taneously from himself;” then, when he has his subject * well 
selected,” “strike his harp freely,” and there will be no doubt of 
his producing strains which will command attention! 
This reminds us of some of Miss Prudence Smith's valuable 
lirections for * pastry and confectionary ;” as, for exumple, to 
make “ gooseberry-fool >’ —* Stand your fruit, mixed with Lisbon 
sugar, in a jar, on a stove, with a gill of water; when soft, pulp 
it through a colander; then have ready a sufficiency of milk and 
cream, or in licu of the latter an egg, boiled together, but cold 
before used; sweeten it well and stir the fruit gradually. Apples 
inay be done in the same manne r’’—and so we presume may prese 
The critic next asserts that he will prove the poets 20 poets * by 
a reference to the works themselves ;” but with his accustomed 
shallowness, he soon forgets his promise, and declares ‘* we shall 
make mo extracts from Bryant's volume Thus, on the mere 
strength of his own opinion, and avowedly without attempting to 
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adduce any evidence of his assertions, he brands poems, which 
the whole United States have received with lively pleasure and 
praise, as commonplace and encumbered with verbosity, awkward 
uid intwerable im style, and marked by instances of ruggedness, 
which, with another sneer, he presumes were either introduced from 
norance, or “with the sagacious view of keeping the reader 
rake !? This observation is elicited by an occasional line slightly 
iking in upon the general smoothness of the measure, and 
which many have rather deemed a beauty. Whether it is so or 
jot, it is certain that the greatest poets have not been careful to 
expunge all such trivial irregularities from their verse, and no 
critic, in condemning in so insolent a manner, so beantitul and popu- 
lar a poet, has ventured to let the whole clumsy fabric of his hyper- 
criticism rest on the citation of a point so unimportant. He ad- 
vances his empty opinion that Bryant has “ dittle graphical power 
in depicting the appearances of nature.” He ranks him among 
those who, “ although they have not secured popularity and fame, 
have escaped contempt and neglect,” and thinks him entided to a 
place among the “ sermonizing poets of theday.” 

He, however, maintains inadvertently, (and very naturally,) 
on the last page, “in spite of the sneers of Anacreon Moore,” 
that Fadladeen was notsuch a fool as some people suppose! “A 
telluw feeling makes us wondrous kind.” 

The review is prodigally interspersed with assertions which 
have no foundation in truth. We deny that the American poets 

have filled their compositions with epithets without meaning 
and sentiment without pathos; that they are “ careless, without 

¢, and laborious without sHowtnG polish ;” that “ their labors 
have all been fruttless;”’ and that nature and common sense 
teach “ rational men to despise them.” The writer is either 
cuiity of a falsehood, or betrays a gross ignorance of his sub- 
ject, in saying that Mr. Bryant is an “ author who has abund- 
antly experienced the favor of the periodical press, without re- 
ceiving that of the public.” 

Let us, in this place, notice an instance of the unfairness, we 
may repeat, the wntrutds, by which he secks to attain his pur- 
pose of trampling down these two writers, independently of 
justice He first quotes the following ‘ines from the poem deli- 
vered before Brown University, depicting a boy under the in- 
uence of ambition: 

*Unhealthful fires burn constant in his eve, 

His lip grows restless, and its smile is curled 

Half into scorn, till the bright flery boy, 

That was a daily blessing bu 
His spirit was so bird-like, and se pure, 


Is frozen in the very flush of youth 
Into a cold, care-fretted, heartless man.” 


Here,” says the critic, “we have a fie ry boy, with a bird-lik 





spirit, trozen by a fire that burns constantly in his eye.” Now, 
the poet does not say that the bey is “ frozen by a fire that burns 
constantly in his eye.” This is the wilful, and we must add 
contempuble misconstruction of a reviewer maliciously bent on 
intlicting an injury by fair means or foul. It forms a satisfactory 
specimen of the spirit in which the whole article is written; and 
such a critic would meet no more than his just deserts if he were 
regularly lampooned through every press in the country 

It may be asked, must no one dare to criticize an author for 
fear of bringing down upon his head malediction and personal 
abuse? Just animadversion, however severe, we shall never op- 
pose. Itis only the shuffling, cunning, unfair system of false 
assertions, saucy sneers, and wanton misconstructions, like those 
we have just ¢ xposed, of which we complain, and for which the 


critic should be derided, and, if possible, abashed 


Although two wrongs do not make a right, the editor of the 
National Gazette could not have been more surprised at the dog- 
gerel in our columns than we were at sucd an article in the Re- 


view. 

As for Pope, and the ribaldry which he suffered from his ene- 
mies, our opponent (if we must so term him) must be aware that 
the author of the Dunciad was not sparing of the rod when he 
met with backs which he thought demanded the scourge 

We stand here in the place of Mr. Willis, and no one must be 
surprised that we resist any unfair aggression from really re- 
spectable publications 

We sha!! be pleased to see the review in the National Gazette 
The “ bane and antidote” will both then be more broadly exposed 
to the public scrutiny 

As this consistent critic derides the difference between the 
writers Whose merits he professes to canvass, and Milton, Thom- 
son, &c. let him read over once more the elegant papers of Ad- 
dison on criticism, and mark the “ void immense” between them 
and his own; and, although he may be alre ady too far one to hope 
for mode sty, he may not be too old for a lesson in discretion 

We have, more elaborately than we intended, skimmed through 
this worthless article for evidence that the writer himself was not 
a “true critic,” nor entitled to the re spect of one; but only a snarl 
ing and partial pretender—a retailer of nonsense—an inconsistent 
bungling writer, and as such not worthy the pains necessary to 
dissect his voluminous and heavy productions; he is clearly one 
of those alluded to by Pope, who are to be * touched and shamed by 
ridicule alone.” 

But, for our own sake, we freely confess that the lines which 
elicited the observations of the National Gazette, were out of pl we 
as, however justly deserved, the ceremony of exposing the review 
er, in that way, is not within the plan of this paper, and may be 
unacceptable to a portion of our readers. ‘The editor of the Na 
tional Gazette advances many remarks which are generally correct 
and in the abstract truth of which, of course, we comeide, although 
they are not strictly applicable to the present oecasion. As, for 
instance, that the names of writers in reviews should not be cited 
either conjecturally or positively ; that all mere retort is, more or 
less, unsuitable or unjust, “ because it does not affect the original 


criticism, of which the force or the weakness must be tatrimsic, 

&c. We acknowledge these to be but “ the established courtesies 
of literary good breeding which should not be overlooked; but 
we must add, in palliation, at least, if not in defence, that an ind 

vidual who, like the writer of * American Lake Poetry,” himselt 
first violates, not only the courtesies and the decencies of literary 
good breeding, but the duty wluich one gentleman owes another 
and especially which an author has a right to claim from every 
journalist noticing his productions, must net complain if those 
courtesies are not observed towards him. Of one of the volumes 
which he professes to review, and the author of which he insults 
because his pieces have been widely circulated, he selects the worst 
portions, as if they had been the best, instead of affording it a can 

did investigation 

“* A true critic,” says a standard author, “ ought to dwell ra- 
ther upon excellencies than imperfections, to discover the con 
cealed beauties of a writer, and communicate to the world such 
things as are worth their observation The most xquisite words 
and finest strokes of an author, are those which ve ry ofte n appear 
the most doubtful and exceptionable to a man who wants a relish 
for polite learning; and they are these which a sour undistin 
guishing critic generally attacks with the greatest violence. Tully 
observes, that it is very easy to brand or fix a mark upon what 
he calls rerbum ardens, or, as it may be rendered into English 
‘a glowing bold expression,’ and to turn it into ridicule by a cold 
ill-natured criticism. A little wit is equally capable of exposing 
a beauty, and of aggravating a fault: and though such a treat 
ment of an author naturally produces indignation in the mind of 
an understanding reader, it has however its effect among the ge 
ne rality of those whose hands it falls into, the rabble of mankind 
being very apt to think that every thing which ts laughed at, with 
any mixture of wit, is ridiculous in itself.” 

In reference to the impropriety of our correspondent’s replying 
personally, instead of analyzing the review at first, independent 
of the individual by whom it was written, we remark, that if the 
reviewer instead, for instance, of calling the poem * Parrhasius 
‘sarage and disgusting,” had candidly undertaken to prove that 
it was so, he might have been met in fair argument ; but his lack 
a-daisical rhodomontade about the horrors of the subject ts midicu 
lous. He would, on the same principle, annihilate the greatest 
writers, poets, painters, and sculptors of either ancient or modern 
times. Not only West's magnificent pictures of “ Christ healing 
the sick,” and * Christ rejected,” with numerous others of battle 
and death, would come under the same absurd denunciation, but 
the greatest works of antiquity would, according to this wonder 
fully tender-hearted sentimentalist, be consigned to oblivion 
W hat is more awful than the Laocoon, the Dying Gladiator, Milo 
in the oak?) Yet thus itis; and he who, with a diseased sensi 


tion, feels no hesita 





tiveness, shrinks from a poetical descr 


} 
tion im the attempt to crush the fume of a 


youthful writer Hk 


must not wonder when he gives his mere opinions upon preces 


which many sensible judges have highly lauded, that peeple in 


quire who and what he ts; w hether he is competent to the task 
he has assumed whether his naked assertions will stand in the 
place of argument; whether his own talents, acquirements, and 
works are such as to entitle his decree to respect and credit. To 


ascertain this, to allow the public an opportunity of judging, allu- 


sions to his name, works, and general ability, become at least ex 
cusable, if not necessary : ’ 

The editor of the National Gazette says 

* An humble reviewer of the present day may be rather grat 
fied and elated with it (personal abuse) when he « um remind 
his revilers of the cases of Socrate 8, Demosthenes Horace Pope 
Johnson,” & 

Ww: pass over the natural contortions of every body's ris:ble 
muscles at the ludicrous proximity of the Philadelphia critic to 
Demosthenes and Pope ; but we must observe, without intending 
to violate any of © the established rules of lite rary good breeding 


that he who justly eXposes himse If toopprobrium etther by hand 


ting in a clumsy manner, of perverting to a wrong purpose thy 
power lodged in his hands as a critic, commits a crime against 
the author, and betrays the confidence of the pubhe ; and he must 
not expect to shelter hunself from either the ridicule or the indig 
nation due to arrogance, under the idea that the great geniuses of 
either ancient or modern times were enabled to bear up calmly 
against 7 eseree obloquy 

But, if we have gone too far in re spect to the reviewer, we must 
wknowledge the moderation and courteous bearine throughout. of 
the editor of the National Gazette. He has conducted himself with 
a propriety Winch confirms our previous sentiments of respect 
We acquiesce in the full foree of the gentle and beautiful rebube 


with which he takes leave of his subject 


The lines should have been excluded Hle says truly, that a 
periodical like ours “should be without flaw or stain. It should 
reflect no false images; no distortions; no grimaces; no carica 
tures thing meretricious or sardout nuit only the ¢ Xpression 
of sound and benignant sentiment, and the ‘hues and colors’ of 


chaste and elegant diction 





We may, however, add that a rericw should contain no evidence 
of prejudice, ill-nature, or passion; no wanton vituperation calet 
lated to blight the fuine or wound the feelings The eritic should 
be serious and mstructive He should guide and assist, not tor 
ture and insult his author He should rather seek out beautic 
than faults, and deal kindly with the young and the inexperienced, 
Whose reputation ts probably dearer than lift If that reputation 
must be lowered, let him perform the task as a painful duty, nota 
brut sport He should aim at the skill and gentleness of th 
surgeon, who take iwav a lunb with the tenderest care, not the 
ferocity of a cannibal who rushes eagerly to feast on the flesh of his 
OW speci rlad at on to cloat his eyes and eorge his appetite 

As for the pack in ery after either of the gentlemen named in 
the flimsy (ands ypidly becoming notorious) article on Lake Poe 
trv. it us best, for t future, that they should be permitted to bark 
on lndeed, we are net sure that in sweeping the whole set mto 
Lethe a few years before the time, (always supposing such 


difficult matter possible.) we should render any real service to the 
other party A pron fox, says ZEsop once SWInMINg across 
stream, Was greatly annoyed by aswarm of flies collected abou 


him. A gentle swallow sporting in the air, lew down kindly 
and offered to drive them away “No. no,” said Reynard ‘leave 
them alone Th y are now nearly filled It you frighten them 
off. there will only come a fresh and more hungry swarm in their 


tead, and, ina short time, I shall not have a dvep of blood left in 


my vel . 
Parisian fashion For the information of our fashionable 

lady readers, we copy the following items from a French journal 
Musical parties have been very general in Paris during the last 

few weeks, and at these reunions, the a iffu e Greque has beer 


almost universally adopted Nothing, indeed, could be more be 
coming tothe female artistes, whose vocal talents have been under 
contribution on these occasions. ‘The Greek head-dress, adorned 
with gold chains or rows of pe arls, worn with a dress of green or 
ruby velvet, crossed on the bosom in antique folds, is a costume 
which cannot fail to set off a beautiful woman to advantage 
Turbans are much in favor; those composed of gauze, embroid 
ered in gold or silver, have ends trimmed with fringe, which de 
scend on one side. Atthe ball lately given by M. Perier, Madame 
V— wore a turban of cherry colored gauze, round which were 
long tresses of her beautiful fair hair; the ends 
let curls, descended from the crown of her head 


twisted the 
uranged in rin 
where the turban was open. The front hair was divided in two 
vnds, and on the centre of the forehead was a supe rb cameo 


The turbans a la Moabite are exceedingly becoming to faces whi 
are sufficiently youthful to dispense with hair on the forehead; for 
unless the hair be entire ly concealed, this turban loses all its origi- 
nality of effect. The Moabite turban is usually white, ornament 


ed with gold or silver 


We lately observed a very pretty ball dress, composed of pink, 
re, trimmed at the top of the hem with a wreath embroidered 


in white silk. ‘The corsage was surrounded by a double mantlla 
of blondes The corfure worn with this dress consisted of a beret 
of pink velvet, adorned with two large white feathers, Upped 


with punk 
Among the newest artificial flowers, tulips, of various colors, 


have been introduced. They have a beautiful effect when taste 


fully disposed 

Gants a manchons are another novelty. These gloves have at 
top a wide trimming of fur, which may be turned over the hands 
like a muff 

Muffs of embroidered velvet and cashmere are much worn 
though fur muffs decidedly predominate A muff is occa ionally 
formed of along cashmere shaw!, rolled up, W ith the palm leave? 


outside 
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SECOND VErse—Our richest, dearest dreams, 
Are, when the trusting heart is light, 











When all the world is gay and bright, 


Like sun-busts on the streams. And hear love’s vo&e, while 


Then clasp the friendly hand, 


yet ye may; 


—— 
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Our joys they fade, they pass away 
Unto that better land. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
—— = ———__— set with diamonds, rubies, and other precious stones. The boards 
| were of wood instead of pasteboard, secured on the back of the 


and if intended for eeclesiasti- 





THE MAN-KEEPER 
Sir Wavrer Scort, in his Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,|| volume with iron or brass nails ; 
has a note to one of the ballads, wherein the man-keeper is mention- 
ed; and he supposes it to be some terrible animal, which, like the | 
dragon, no longer exists Some of these to 
ture seems to have escaped his researches, the man-keeper being! 


fastening the important prisoner to its cell by an iron chain 
mes were three and four feet long, by two and 
| three feet broad. Unfortunate ly, the insects which feed upon the 
still in existence, although not possessing everywhere the won learning of others—(as we may be doing now)—are produced as 
derful properties he had formerly: it is no other thgn the common! and all that 
brown lizard, a well-known and harmless little reptile. In the! could be gained by the laborious care of our ancestors, was to 
isie of Man it still preserves its ancient name, and is almost as|| make the binding survive the book, 

much dreaded by the peasantry there at present as it was in day s|| 
They suppose its bite to be very venom 


For once, however, this dreadful crea 
abundantly from this wooden cover as from ours; 


MUSICAL TEST OF THE FEMALE VOICE 


of yore on the borders 
ous; but they chiefly fear a propensity it has for walking down The influence of the temper upon tone deserves much consider- 
the throats of such luckless wights as fall asleep near its habita-|) “ton Habits of querulousness, or ill nature, will communicate a 


tion. The only way to get rid of a lizard is to lie down by the) ©#tlike quality to the singing, as infallibly as they give a peculiar 
‘ That there really exists amiable 


side of a river, open the mouth wide, and pretend at the time to be 

asleep, when the thirsty animal, perceiving the vicinity of water,| In the voice there is no de- 
walks out of the mouth to quench its thirst, with the intention 
however, of walking back again. The afflicted patient, on its 
absence, however, gladly avails himself of the opportunity of 


quality to the speaking voice. 
tones, is not an unfounded opinion 
ception; it is, to many, the index of the mind, denoting moral 
qualities ; 
gentle and amiable beings, whatever their musical endowments 
may be, seldom fail to please; besides which, the singing of la- 
dies indicates the cultivation of their taste went rally, and the em- 
bellishment of the mind. For an instant, compare the vulgarity 
of a ballad singer, her repulsive tone of voice, and hideous 
graces, to the manner of an equally uncultivated singer in good 


escaping. Such is the actual belief of the peasantry concerning 
this slandered and beautiful little creature ; they fly atits approach 
with terror, and do not even dare to destroy it 


BOOKBINDING, 

The elegant silk binding of some of the annuals is not a mo | society ; or watch the treatment of a pretty melody from the con- 

dern invention; and, indeed, in this branch of art we are far be-|) cert. room at the west end of London, until it reaches the ears 

hind (in splendor, at least) the ages we are accustomed to associate || from under the parlor window, and observe how it gains some- 
In the fourteenth century,|| thing new of vulg arity with every fresh degradation 


ARREST FOR DEPT 


with ideas of rudeness and barbarism 


when books were scarce, and therefore more valuable than at/| 
present, extraordinary pains were taken to render their outside } 
dress both handsome and durable 
mois, as well as silk, were the ordinary materials made use of by 
the rich; but frequently plates of ivory were substituted, richly|jed for debt in and about London, and the law expenses of which 


Deer-skin and colored cha-|; 


It appears from the affidavits which are officially filed, that in 


two years and a half, seventy thousand persons have been arrest- 


and it may be remarked, that the low, soft tones of 


sculptured, and sometimes chased copper, or even gold and silver,) have amounted to upwards of half a million 


In addition to 


which, probably quite as many more actions have been brought 
on unbailable writs, for debts under twenty pounds, the costs ou 
which must have been little less than an another half million 


feal, or other libraries, an iron ring was added, for the purpose of 


A GOOD GUN. 


A country farmer told a friend of his, who had come from 
town for a few days’ shooting, that he once had so excellent a 
cun that it went off immediately upon a thief coming into the 


house, although not charged. 


= Why,” re plic d the farmer, ‘ 


friend 


How the deuce is that?” said his 


because the thief carried it 


off ; and, what was worse, before I had time tocharge him w ith it.” 


EXTRACTS FROM A MODERN DICTIONARY. 


Ancestru.—The boast of those who have nothing else to boast 


tof 


Idol.— What many worship in their own shapes, who would 
be shocked at doing it in any others. 


Jealousy.—Tormenting yourself for fear you should be t 


mented by another 


r- 


Knowledgc.—A mole-hill removed from the mountain of our 


ignorance 


Martyr.—That which all faiths have producec 


n about eq 


proportions ; so much easier is it to die for religion than to live 


for it 


Tengue.—A little horse, which is continually running away 
Melancholu.—Ingratitude to heaven. ; 
Nonsense.—Generally applied to any sense that differs from 


our own 


Oricinality.—U ndetected imitation. 
Quack.—A man who only wants a diploma to make him a re- 


gular physician. 


Saw.—A sort of dumb alderman, which gets through a grea 
deal by the activity of its tee th. . 
Umbrella—An article which, by the morality of society 


. 


you 


may steal from friend or foe, and which, for the same reason, you 


should not lend to either 

















